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[The Editor, in making some Ww in the history of North America, was 











induced for his own convenience, to form a catalogue raisoneé of works relat- 
ing to it. As this may be of some utility to persons engaged in similar pur- 
suits, and not wholly uninteresting to others, he means to publish extracts 
from it in this journal Where the works noticed are scarce, several extracts 
froin them wiil be made, which may at once serve to give a more complete 
idea of the books, and to relieve the dryness of a mere oes 


Virgo Triumphans, or Virginia in generall ; but the south 
part thereof in particular : including the fertile Caro- 
lana, and the no lesse excellent island of Roanok, richly 
and experimentally valued. Humbly presented as the 
auspice of a beginning yeare to the Parliament of Eng- 
land and Councell of State. By Edward Williams, 
Gent. London, printed by Thomas Harper for John 
Stephenson, and are to be sold at his shop on Ludgate 
Hill, at the signe of the Sunne, 1650, pp. 68, 4to. 


Tuts book has two dedications and an address to the 
reader. The second dedication is, ‘‘ to the conservers and 
‘‘enlargers of the liberties of this nation, the Lord President 
‘and Counsell of State:” The first is addressed to the 
Parliament and begins in this manner. “'To the supreme 
‘‘authority of this nation the Parliament of England. Right 
‘‘Honorable : This dedication in itselfe unworthy the 
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“honour of an addresse to your Grandeurs, and of a foile 
‘too dead.in shaddow to approach neere your most vigorous 
‘* luster, reposes itselfe yet upon a confidence that in imi- 
‘tation of that God of whom you are in power the proper 

" tepresentatives, who vouchsafed graciously to accept a 

‘poore paire of ‘Turtles fromm those whose abilities could 
“ hot ascend to a more rich oblation, you will be pleased 

‘to cast a favoravle aspect upon this humble offering, as 
‘proceeding from a gratefull, cleere and sincere intention, 
‘‘whose desire being strongly passionate to present your 
‘Honours with something more worthy the auspice of a 


‘beginning yeare, is circumscribed by a narrownesse of 
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The tone of servility in these dedications recalls to mind 


the same meanness toa greater extent shewn by some of 


the actors 1m a more modern revolution, whose termination 
has been equally abortive. ‘The author is excessively zeal- 
ous, his praise of the country extravagant, of which he does 
not appear to have had a personal knowles lge, and his argu- 
ments in favour of colonizing it, most of them farfetched and 
absurd. 

Virginia with some of the early writers extended from 
Cane Cod to Florida. This’ writer appears to have par- 
ticularly in view, what he calls the Southern part of Vir- 
ginia, or Carolana, under which name South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida were in former times generality in- 
cluded. The following will give an idea of his descriptions. 
“Vetto shew that nature regards this ornament of the new 
‘“world with a more indulgent eye than she hath cast upon 
‘“many other countreys, whatever China, Persia, Japan, 
“Cyprus, Candy, Steily, Greece, the South of Italy, 
" Spaine, and the opposite parts of JIfriea, to all of which 
‘“ she is parallel, may boast of, will be produced in this happy 
‘countrey. ‘Che same bounty of summer, the same milde 
“remission of winter, with a more virgin and unexhausted 
‘ soyle being materiall arguments to shew that modesty and 
 trath receive no diminution by the comparison. 

‘Nor is the present wildnesse of it without a particular 
‘‘beauty, being all over a natural grove of Oakes, Pines, 
* Cedars, Cipresse, Mulberry, C hestnut, Laurell, Sassafras, 
as Cherry, Plum trees, and Vina all of so delectable an 
“aspect, that the melanchollyest eye in the world cannot 
‘looke upon it without contentment, nor content himselfe 
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without admiration. No shrubs or underwoods choake 
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up your passage, and in its season your foot can hardly 
4 *¢ direct itselfe where it will not be died in the bloud of large 


‘and delicious strawberries: The rivers which every. way 
*‘ elide in deepe and navigable channels, betwixt the brests 
4 


of this uberous Countrey, and contribute to its conveniency 
“beauty and fertility, labour with the multitude of their 
fishy inhabitants in greater variety of species, and of a 
more incomparable delicacy intast and sweetnesse than what- 
ever the European sea can boast of : Sturgeon of ten feet, 


‘* Drummes of sixe in length; Conger Eeles, Trout, Salmon, 
* Bret, Mullet, Cod, Herrings, Perch, Lampreyes, and whiat- 
ec 


ever ‘else can be desired to the satisfaction of the mest 
‘voluptuous wishes.” p, I. 
| The Dutch would hardly assent to this writer’s depopu- 
lating the Doggerbank to enliven the rivers of Georgia with 
Codfish. 
‘* Whatever other commodities, the novelty of inhabiting 
this amorous Virgin hath made it appeare defective in, 
as Sugar, Indigo, Cotton, Ginger, and other advantageous 
staples, we shall appeale to all who have seen this unexam- 
pled countrey ; (we meane Roanok and the more Southerne 
parts, and those countreys towards the fertile Mangoack) 
whether it be guilty of any contrariety, disteinper, or ex- 
tremity which might hinder their production. The Sunne, 
which in other countreys makes his visit in flames and 


*‘ droughts, heere casts his auspicious Beames, and by an 
* innocent and complementall warmth, ceurts the bosome 
éé 


of this his particular favorite, hastening and disposing its 
wombe for ripe productions, which salute him in an abso- 
lute perfection. Winter snowes, frosts, and other ex- 
cesses, are here only remembered, never known. The 
purling Springs and wanton Rivers every where kissing 
the happy soyle into a perpetuall verdure, into an unwea- 
ried fertility : no obstructions in your expectations, attempt 
‘“‘ and hope them, prosecute and enjoy them.” p. 19. 

So little was known of the interiour of the country at this 
period, that this writer thought the South sea washed the 
Western base of the Alleghany mountains, and under this 
head launches out into extravagant ealuletions of the profit 
that would arise to Virginia from commercing with China, 

“The Indians unanimously consent that twenty two 
‘miles beyond the Falls, is a Rocke of Chrystall, and this 
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they evidence by their arrowes, very many whereof are 
headed with it. And that 3 dayes journey from thence, 
is a Rocke or Hill of Silver Oare. Beyond which over a 
ledge of Hills, by a concurrent relation of all the Indians, 
is the sea, which can be no other but that sea which 
washes the shore of China, &c. 

That this report of a great sea South West beyond the 
Mountains cannot have the least of fiction or confeder racy, 
since all the Indians from Canada to Florida, doe unjar- 
ringly agree in the relation, is obvious to the meanest ap- 
prehension. 

‘The discovery whereof if we fall upon it by degrees, will 
bee a worke of no long time or difficulty, but the unexpres- 
sible profit and glory of the action, will rayse the noble 
head of this above example countrey, to suc ha high zenith 
of wealth, power and lustre, that it will be reputed a very 
remarkable degree of felicity to any nation which shall reac h 
to such a verticall point of glory, as to bee reputed but our 
second in these most noble considerations. 

** By this means what wealth can there be in those rich- 
est provinces of the world, in those countreys which na- 
ture created for her Cabinets of excellency, which we 
shall not discover? What discover, without a power of 
appropriation ? What opulency does China teeme with, 
which shall not be made our owne by the Midwifry, by 
the Juno Lucina of this virtuall passage ? "This by a happy 
transmigration, by an innocent magick will convert that 
countrey, (which by a swelling denomination, yet without 
not some pretence of reason its natives call by a Title 
signifying all under Heaven) into our maid of admiration 
and envy, Virginia. Her silke worm shall spinne for 
Carolana, her cloth of gold be weaved for Roanoak. 
The English name shall keepe company with the Sunne, 
aud those nations who owe him a particular adoration shall 
honour it as the next thing sacred. ‘The Easterne nations 
oppressed with the slavery of those illustrious horse- 
leeches their princes, will come under our shadow, and 
by a thicke repayre to our most glorious and happy may- 
den, live with us in that liberty, which nature in their cre- 
ation, intended to the noblest of his creatures mankind. 
And by this recourse all those curiosities of art, in which 
those Easterne Nations transcend Europe, will bee con- 
veyed to us with their persons, Cattel and Horse in which 
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‘¢ they abound, will be sold to us for nothing, for European 
‘‘trifles, whilest the more necessary staples of this our West- 
“erne world, will be sold at advantages not convenient to be 
‘‘mentioned. The voyage short, easie, rich and pleasant. 
‘No doubling of the Line, no calentures, scurvies, or other 
“‘long-passage diseases, to affright or distast the laborious 
‘‘seaman ; whereas now the enfeebling and destroying of 
‘* Mariners is almost an unavoidable consequence of those 
“long and dangerous, rather circumferences, than voy- 
“ages.” p. 35. 

‘Those illustrious horse-leeches” have indeed “ come 
‘under the shadow,” but not in the manner here predicted. 
One of his chapters compares Virginia with Persia, another 
with China, and on this latter he dwells the most; endea- 
vouring to prove the superiority of Virginia, and that it can 
furnish in a superiour manner all the productions of China. 
It is curious enough that there is nothing in modern times in 
Virginia, to remind us of China, except certain statesmen, 
who are the exclusive admirers of the policy of that coun- 
try. The autho: “evotes a chapter to the silk worm, and 
eudeavours to prove, that this might become the great staple 
of Virginia, also the cultivation of vineyards, and of silke 
grasse, besides all the products of Tropical climates. It is 

rather remarkable, that of all the objects which the san- 
guine expectations of early adv = led them to consider 

as the great sources of the wealth of Virginia, none have 
hitherto been productive. Wine, silk, and silver dines were 
the three principal things on which the hopes of the first colo- 
nists were founded. ‘There is added a list of the prices of a 
number of articles, at the time this book was written, which 
is not without interest. 


Virginia richly valued by the description of the maine 
land of Florida, her next neighbour, out of the foure 
yeeres continuall trauel and discouerie, for aboue one 
thausand miles East and West, of Don Ferdinando de 
Soto, and sixe hundred able men in his companie. 
Wherein are truly obserued the riches and fertilitie of 
those parts, abounding with things necessarie, pleasant, 
and profitable for che life of man: with the natures and 

* 
dispositions of the Tuhabditants: Written by a Portugall 
Gentleman of Eluas, emploied in all the uction, and trans- 


laicd out of Portugese by Richard Makleyt. At London 
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printed by Feiix Kyngston for Mathew Lownes, and are 
to be sold at the signe of the Bishops head in Pauls 
Church yard, 1609. 4to. pp. 180. 


Tus is a very scarce tract, as it is not to be found in the 

original editions of Hackluyt, nor is it reprinted with the 
modern one. His object in translating it was to serve the 
Virginia Company, to whom it is dedicated. He particularly 
dwells on the commodities of the country, and the conver- 
sion of the natives. And this he seems to think, if gentle 
means fail, may be effected by harsh ones. This was the 
common errour of the age in which he lived ; and the habit 
of regarding these unfortunate savages with contempt because 
they were Pagans, greatly added to the cruelty of their in- 
vaders, and made even learned and pious men like Hackluyt, 
insensible to the atrocities that were acted. ‘The conclusion 
of his dedication will shew his feelings on this point. 
‘To come to the second generall head, which in the be- 
ginning [ tag eee concerning the manners and dispo- 
“sitions of the Inhabitants : among other things, I finde 
** them bere sad to be very eloquent and well spoken, as 
the short orations interpreted by lohn Ortiz, which liued 
twelve yeeres among them, make sufficient proofe. And 
“the author which was a gentleman of Eluas in Portugall, 
eimploied in all the action, whose name is not set downe, 
** speaking of the Cacique of ‘Tuila, saith, that as well this 
Cacique, as the others, and all those which came to the 
‘ Governour, on their behalle, delivered their message or 
“speech in so good order, that no Oratour could viter the 
‘same more eloquently. But for all their faire and cunning 
*‘ speeches, they are not omermuch to be trasted : for they 
‘be the greatest traitors of the World, as their manifold 
‘‘ most craftie, contriued and bloody treasons, here set down 
‘at large, doe enidently prone. They be also as vneon- 
“ stant as the wethercock, and most readie to take all occa- 
‘sions of aduantages to doe mischeife. They are great 
‘liars and dissemblers : for which faults oftentimes they 
‘had their deserued paiments. And many times they gaue 
‘good testimonie of their great valour and resolution. To 
« handle them sently, while gentle courses may be found to 
‘ serne, it will be without co: nparison the best : but if gentle 

‘¢ polishing will not seure, then we shall not want hammerours 
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and rough masons, enow, I mean our old soldiours trained 
vp inthe Netherlands, to square and prepare them to our 
preachers hands. -To conclude, [ trust by your honours 
and worships wise instructions to the noble Gouernour, the 
the worthy expormnentod Lieutenant and Admirall, and 
other cheife managers of the businesse, all things shall be 
so prudently carried, that the painfull Preachers shall 
be reuerenaced and cherished, the valiant and forward 
soldiour respected, the diligent rewarded, the coward em- 
boldened, the weake and sicke relieued, the mutinous sup- 
pressed, the reputation of the Christians among the Salu- 
ages preserued, our most holy faith exalted, all Paganisme 
and Idolatrie by little and little viterly extinguished. And 
here reposing and resting myselfe vpon this sweete hope, L 
cease, beseeching the Almightie to blesse this good work in 
your hands to the honour and glorie of his most holy name, 
to the enlargement of the dominions of his sacred Maiestie, 
and to the generall good of all the worthie aduenterers and 
vndertakers. From my lodging in the College of West- 
minister this 15. of Aprill, 1609. By one publikely and 
anciently deuoted to God’s seruice and all yours in this so 
good action. Ricuarp Hakwvyt.” 


De Soto was one of the most adventurous and intrepid of 


the Spanish Banditti who first discovered and desolated Ame- 
rica. The following extracts, give his origin and end. The 
Rio Grande as the author calls it into which his body was 
thrown is the Mississippi. 


“Chap. 1. Which declareth who Don Ferdinando de Soto 


was, and how he got the gouernment of Florida. 


‘*Captaine Soto was the son of a Squire of Xerez of Ba- 


‘daioz. He went. into the Spanish Indies when Peter 





— of Auila was Gouernour of the West Indies : and 
there he was without any thing else of his awne, saue his 
piace and target: and for his good qualities and valour 
Peter Arias made him Captaise of a troope of horsemen, 
and by his commandement hee went with Fernando Pisarro 
to the conquest of Peru: where (as many persons of credit 
reported, which were there present) as well at the taking 
of Atabalipa Lord of Peru, as at the assault of the citie 
of Cusco, and in all other places where they found resist- 
ance, wheresoeucr hee was present, hee passed all other 
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Captaines and principall persons. For which cause (be- 
siles his part of the treasure of Atabalipa) he had a good 
share : whereby in time he gathered an hundred and foure 
score thousand Duckets together, with that which fell to 
his part: which he brought into Spaine : whereof the Em- 
perour borrowed a certaine parte, which he repaied againe 
with 60000 Rials of Plate in the rent of the silkes of 
Granada, and all the rest was deliuered him in the contrac- 
tation house of Siuil. He tooke seruants, to wit, a steward, 
a Gentleman Vsher, Pages, a gentleman of the Horse, a 

hamberlaine, Laktes, and al other officers that the house 
of a nobleman requireth. From Siuil hee went to the 
Court, and in the Court, there accompanied him Iohn Da- 
nusco of Siuil, and Lewis Moscoso d’Aluarado, Nunno de 
Touar, and lohn Rodriguez Lobillo. Except lohn Danus- 
co all the rest came with him from Peru: and euery one of 
them brought fourteene or fifteene thousand Duckets : all of 
them went well and costly apparrelled. And although Soto 


* of his owne nature was not liberall, yet because that was 
‘ the first time that hee was to shew himselfe in the Court, he 


spent frankely, and went accompanied with those which I 
baue named, and with his seruants and many other which 


‘resorted vnto him. Hee married with Donna Isabella de 


Bouadilla, daughter of Peter Arias of Auila, Earle of Punno 
en Rostro. The Emperour made him the Governour of 
the Isle of Cuba, and Adelantado or President of Florida, 
with a title of Marques of certaine part of the lands that he 
should conquer. 

“ Chap. 30. Of the death of the Adelantado Fernando de 


‘Soro: and how Luys Moscoso de Aluarado was elected 


Gouernour io his stead. 
“The Gouernour felt in himselfe that the houre approach- 
ed, wherein hee was to leaue this present life, and called 


‘for the King’s officers, Captaines and principall persons, to 


whom he made a speech, saying : 
‘That now he was to goe to giue an account before the 


‘“ presence of God of all his life past: and since it pleased 
‘lim to take him in such atime, and that the time was 


come, that he knew his death, that hee his most unworthie 


‘“ seruant did yeeld him many thankes therefore, and desired 


all that were present and absent, (whom he confessed 


‘ himselfe to be much beholding vnto for their singular ver- 
‘tues, loue and loyaltie, which himselfe had well tried in 
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‘the trauels, which they had suffered, which alwaies in his 
‘mind he did hope to satisfie and reward, when it should 
“please God to giue him rest, with more prosperitie of his 
‘estate,) that they would pray to God for him, that for his 
‘“mercie he would lorgiue him his sinnes, and receiue his 
‘‘soule into eternall glorie: and that they would quit and 
“free him of the charge which hee had ouer them, and 
Fiougnt vato them all, and that they would pardon him fox 

‘some wrongs which they might haue receiued of him: 
‘* And to auoid some diuision, which vpon his death might 
‘fail out vpon the choice of his successour, he requested 
‘them to elect a principall person, and able to gouerne, of 
‘“whom all should like well; and when he was elected, 
‘‘they should sweare before him to obey him: and that he 
‘‘would thanke them very much in so doing ; because the 
‘ sriefe that he had, would somewhat be asswaged, and the 
*‘ naine that he felt, because he left them in so great confu- 
‘sion, to wit, in leauing them in a strange Countrie, where 
‘“‘they knew not where they were. 

‘“* Baltasar de Gallegos answered in the name of all the 
‘rest: And first of all comforting him, he set before his 
** eies how short the life of this world was, and with how 
‘‘many troubles and miseries it is accompanied, and how 
“God shewed him a singular fauor which soonest left it: 
‘telling him many other things fit for such a time. And 
‘for the last point, that since it pleased God to take him to 
‘“‘himselfe, although his death did iustly grieue them much, 
“yet as wel he, as al the rest, ought of necessitie to con- 
‘‘ forme themselues to the will of God. And touching the 
‘‘Gouernour which he commanded they should elect, he 
‘“‘besought him, that it would please his Lordship to name 
“him which he thought fit, and him they would obey. And 
‘presently he named Luys de Moscoso de Aluarado his 
‘‘Captaine generall. And presently he was sworne by all 
‘that were present and elected for Gouernour. ‘The next 
‘day, being the 21. of May, 1542. departed out of this life, 
‘‘the valorous, virtuous, and valiant Captaine, Don Por. 
‘““nando de Soto, Gouernour of Cuba, and Adelantado of 
“ Fiornda: whom fortune aduanced, as it vseth to doe 
“ others, that hee might haue the higher fal. He departed 

‘in such a place, and at such a time, as in liis sicknesse he 
‘had but little comfort: and the danger wherein all his 
‘‘ people were of perishing in that Countrie, which appeared 
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‘before their eies, was cause sufficient, why euery one of 
‘them had need of comfort, and why they did not visit 
“nor accompanie him as they ought to haue done. DLuys 
“de Moscoso determined to conceale his death from the 
| ‘Indians, because Ferdinando de Soto had made them 
“Dbeleeue, That the Christians were immortall ; and also 
‘because they tooke him to be hardie, wise, and valiant : 
“and if they should know that he was dead, they would 
“be bold to set vpon the Christians, though they lieued 
‘‘peaceablie by them. In regard of their disposition, and 
‘because they were nothing constant, and beleeued all that 
“was tolde them, the Adelantado made them beleeue, that 
‘he knew some things that passed in secret among them- 
* selues, without their knowledge, how, or in what manner 
: ‘“he came by them: and that the figure which appeared in 
‘a glasse, which he shewed them, did tell him whatsoeuer 
‘they practised and went about: and therefore neither in 
“word nor deed durst they attempt any thing that might 
‘bee preiudiciall vnto him. 

‘* As soone as he was dead, Luis de Moscoso commanded 
‘to put him secretly in an house, where hee remained 
‘three daies: and remoouing him from thence, commanded 
“him to bee buried in the night at one of the gates of the 
‘towne within the wall. And as the Indians had seene 
‘him sick, and missed him, so did they suspect what might 
“bee. And passing by the place where hee was buried, 
“seeing the earth mooued, they looked and spake one to 
“another. Luys de JMoscoso vnderstanding of it, com- 
‘manded him io be taken vp by night, and to cast a great 
‘‘deale of sand into the mantles, wherein he was winded 
‘vp, wherein hee was carried in a canoe, and throwne into 
“the middest of the River. The Cacique of Guachoya 
“inquired for him, demanding what was become of his 
‘brother and Lord, tlie Gouernour: Luys de Moscoso 
“told him, that hee was gon to heauen, as many other times 
“hee did: and because hee was to stay there certaine 
“daies, he had left him in his place. The Cacique 
“thought with himselfe that he was dead; and commanded 
“two young and well proportioned Indians to be breught 
“thither; and said, that a vse of that Countrie was, when 
“any Lord died, to kill Indians to wait vpon him, and serue 
“him by the way: and for that purpose by his commande- 
** ment were those come thither: and prayed Luys de AMos- 
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‘“coso to command them to be beheaded, that they might 
‘attend and serue his Lord and brother. Luys de Mos- 
‘“coso told him, that the Gouernour was not dead, but gone 
“to heauen, and that of his owne Christian souldiers, he 
‘had taken such as he needed to serue him, and praied him 
“to command those Indians to be loosed, and not to vse 
‘any such bad custome from thencefoorth : straightway hee 
‘“commanded them to be loosed, and to get them home to 
“their houses. And one of them would not goe; saying, 
“that he would not serue him, that without desert had 
“judged him to death, but that hee would serue him as 
‘Jong as hee hued, which had saued his life.” 

There are many speeches of different Caciques, through 
whose territories they passed, but these are all in one uni- 
form strain of servility, without any of the peculiarities, or 


raciness, that would prove them to be the real harangues of © 


the savages. ‘There is but one that forms an exception, 
and bears intrinsick marks of being genuine. It is given in 
the chapter that precedes the account of his death. When 
he came to the banks of the Mississippi, he was very anx- 
ious to get to the coast, in order to build boats and embark 
his men to return to Cuba, or prosecute further discoveries 
along shore. He had sent out one or two parties, but these 
had returned without being able to get more than a few 
leagues, on account of the innumerable creeks which they 
had met, and the thick woods and canes. ‘ The Gouernour 
“fell into great dumps to see how hard it was to get to the 
‘Sea: and worse, because his men and horses euery day 
‘diminished, being without succour to sustaine themselues 
“in the country: and with that thought he fell sick. But 
‘* before he tooke his bed hee sent an Indian to the Cacique 
“of Qugalta to tell him, that hee was the Childe of the 
‘* Sunne, and that all the way that hee came all men obeyed 
‘‘and ‘serued him, that he requested him to accept of his 
‘friendship, and come vnto him; for he would be very glad 
“to see him; and in signe of loue and obedience to bring 
‘something with him of that which in his countrie was most 
‘esteemed. ‘That Cacique answered by the same Indian : 

“ That whereas he said he was the Child of the Sunne, 
“af he would drie vp the Riuer he would beleeue him: 
‘and touching the rest, that hee was wont to visit none; 
‘but rather that all those of whom he had notice did visit 
“him, serued, obeyed and paid him tributes willingly or 
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‘* perforce: therefore if he desired to see him, it were best 
“he should come thither: thatif he came in. peace, he 
‘would receiue him with speciall good will ; and if in 
‘“warre, in like manner hee would attend him in the towne 
‘“where he was, and that for him or any other hee would 
‘not shrink one foote backe.” 

They found one nation governed by a female sovereign, 
whose territory was situated on the River Cutifachiqui. 
she sent her sister when he came to the opposite bank of 
the river, and afterwards went to him herself. ‘The following 
is the account of the interview. © “ Within a little while the 
‘** Ladie came out of the towne in a Chaire, whereon certaine 
‘of the principall Indians brought her to the River. She 
‘‘entred into a barge, which had the sterne tilted ouer, and 
‘fon the floore her mat readie laied with two cushions vpon 
‘it one vpon another, where she sate her downe; and with 
‘‘her came her principall: Indians in other barges, which 
“did wait vpon her. She went to the place where the 
‘‘Gouernor was, and at her comming she made this speech 
‘* following : 

“ Excellent Lord, I wish this comming of your Lord- 
“ship into these your Countries, to be most happie: al- 
“though my power be not answerable to my wil, and my 
‘‘seruices be not according to my desire, nor such as so 
“high a Prince, as your Lordship, deserueth ; yet since 
“the good will is rather to be accepted, then all the trea- 
‘sures of the world, that without wt are offered, with most 
‘‘ unfaileable and manifest affection, I offer you my person, 
‘lands, and subiects, and this small seruice. 

** And therewithal she presented vnto him great store of 
‘clothes of the Countrie, which shee brought in other 
‘canoes; to wit, mantles and skinnes; and tooke from her 
‘‘owne necke a great cordon of perles and cast it about the 
‘“necke of the Gouernour, entertaining him with very gra- 
‘cious speeches of loue and courtesie, and commanded 
‘‘canoes to be brought thither, wherein the Gouernour and 
‘‘his people passed the Riuer.” He then goes on to relate 
many other acts of kindness and presents offered by this In- 
dian princess. It might be supposed that for once the savage 
character ofde Soto would have relented, and that a woman 
who had thus received him would have at least escaped ill 
treatment. But his conduct was uniform, he took her away 
with many of her subjects, made her proceed on foot up- 
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wards of an hundred leagues, suffering every hardship, till 
she had the good fortune to make her escape. .'The whole 
narrative is one continued series of the most horrible cruelty 
towards the natives, making slaves of them, and loading 
them with excessive br urthens, cutting off their hands, burn- 
ing and murdering them in every town they came to. The 
Spanish party consisted originally of between 6 and 700, of 
whom 213 were on horses. This band of ruffians, in the 
course of four years that they travelled over this country, 
must have destroyed many thousands, in one place, 2500 
perished by their setting fire to a town. ‘Their expedition 
terminated after the death of de Soto, by their constructing 
some frail vessels on the Mississippi, and coasting along till 
they came to Panuco, from whence they went to the city 
of Mexico. It is impossible not to admire their spirit of 
enterprise, their daring intrepidity, and fortitude in sup- 
porting the extremest hardships. But, our contempt and 
horrour are excited, when it is considered, that their only 
motive was the thirst of sold; and being the slaves of su- 
perstition, wherever they went, "their path was marked with 
the blood of the wretched inhabitants. There is indeed a 
wonderful consistency in the Spanish character; other na- 
tions may have had their auto da fés in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, but, perhaps no other nation would have re-established 
the Inquisition j in the nineteenth. 

It will be remarked, as the extracts are copied exactly, 
that the orthography is very uncertain. ‘The last chapter 
contains a short summary of the different products of the 
country, and concludes with the following notice of the 
book. 

“This relation of the discouerie of Florida was printed 
‘fin the house of 4ndrew de Burgos, Printer and Gentle- 
‘‘man of the house of my Lord Cardinall the Infante. 

“Tt was finished the tenth of Februarie in the yeere one 
‘thousand, fiue hundred, fiftie and seuen, in the noble and 
‘most loyall citie of Euora.”’ 
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14 Hours of Worship. [ May. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 


Te THERE are some points of practice in religious worship, 
nearly similar in all the states of the Union, so far as my 
experience extends, and which it has been sometimes 
thought might be altered advantageously. As the slightest 
innovation in these concerns, is apt to startle even the 
strongest minds, | hope that the following suggestions may 
be candidly appreciated, and shewn to be expedient or 
otherwise, after mature consideration. ‘The first alteration 
I would propose, is in the hours of worship in the afternoon. 
It would be better that this service should commence at a 
Jater hour. The common time of dining in most of our 
cities, is between two and three o’clock. On Sunday the din- 
ner is served one or two hours sooner. The moment af- 
ter rising from the repast, we repair to church. In sum- 
mer especially, the lassitude which follows is most unfriend- 
ly to devotion, and I have known some _ individuals, who 
have absented themselves from the second attendance, 
rather than incur the risk of violating the solemnity of reli- 
gious worship, by that feeling of drowsiness and languor 
from which very few are exempt. The fatigue and effort 
to a clergyman, who officiates twice after so short an inter- 
val, must be greater than it would be, if the second meeting 
were later in the day, and when in summer the extreme 
heat had subsided. 

In the next place, are two discourses necessary, or, all 
circumstances considered, advantageous? ‘The introduction 
of protestantism in abolishing almost all the ceremonies of 
religion, left a vacuum, which was advantageously filled by 
moral and doctrinal discourses, to excite and enlighten those | . 
who adhered to its tenets. The number of these has varied | ; 
among different sects, according to their circumstances and : 
character. ‘he general practice, however, for which per- | 
haps no other reason, than custom, can be assigned, has | 
inade two sermons requisite in the regular congregations of | | 
different protestant sects. Yet if there be not some par- | | 
ticular virtue in this. number, why is it better than three, a? 4 
which are still delivered in many meetings ; or even the | 
practice of the proselyting sects, who operate on their | 
hearers by a mechanical process of exhaustion. Is not | 
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delivering two sermons a week, a greater task, than most or 
even any clergyman can well perform, in addition to other 
parochial duties? Would not a single discourse, which, it may 
reasonably be inferred, would be composed with more care 
and ability, produce more good than is now usually done by 
two Does not the multiplicity of sermons, in some measure, 
weaken their effect ? 

Allow me then to suggest, for the consideration of the 
clergy and all reflecting men, whether the time of the second 
service may not be changed for the better, so that it should 
become what it was originally intended to be, an evening ser- 
vice ; that the middle of the day, so oppressive in summer, 
should be left to meditation and repose. ‘That the sermon 
should be delivered in the morning ; and the evening service, 
commencing toward sunset, should have the vacancy of the 
sermon supplied by larger portions of the Scriptures, and of 
sacred musick. ‘The hour would be more propitious to devo- 
tion, the closing of the day with religious exercises would be 
more natural and decorous, than the present arrangement, by 
which, in summer time particularly, the day is most unequal- 
ly divided, and the services inconveniently crowded together. 

A LAYMAN. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

Ir is surprising, that in a country where the spirit of un- 
provement and enterprise is so strong, the establishment of 
mail and other coaches, should be so miserably wanting in 
every thing, for the comfort of the traveller, which is still 
more remarkable, because there being no post-horses on the 
roads, almost all our journeying is in these vehicles. Hitherto 
nothing seems to have been aimed at but speed, and the ra- 
pidity with which the mail is transported, equals that of the 
most improved countrics in Europe. Yet no change has been 
made in the coaches. In Massachusetts they are ina degree 
better than in other states : but, when you get out of this state, 
they are mere inconvenient waggons, in their primitive con- 


struction. Certainly, the great roads from Portland to New- 


York, and some of the roads in Pennsylvania, will admit of 
petter carriages. 
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In addition to more comfortable carriages, an arrangement 
for transmitting small parcels is exceedingly wanted. In 
England, this is found to be a lucrative branch of the busi- 
ness ; every town has a coach office, where parcels are book- 
ed, and are transmitted daily to all parts of the kingdom, for 
a trifling charge ; every package is delivered immediately, 
and very often the persons, to whom they are addressed, re- 
ceive them as early as they would a letter by the mail. Such 
an appendage attached to any of our lines of coaches, would 
not fail of meeting with encouragement, as every person has 
experienced the difficulty of transmitting small packages from 
one city to another. 

A FRIEND TO IMPROVEMENT. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


SIR, 

THE introduction and rapid extension of merino sheep, in 
this country, forms one of the most important features of our 
rural economy. I have heard the numbers of full-bred and 
half-bred now in the United States, very differently estimated. 
A correct idea of the actual number might be useful in 
many respects. I should be much obliged to any person, 
who would give to the publick through your journal, a calcu- 
lation of the present numbers of these, and if he has the ne- 
cessary data, of other kinds of sheep now in the country. 

> 7 # 
Brooklyn. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


Ir would much oblige one of your subscribers, if some 
of your correspondents would state in your journal, the 
principal features, and the present practice of the laws re- 
specting Tythingmen, in the different states of the Union, 
where such laws exist. At present, from the best informa- 
tion I have been able to obtain, they seem to be only par- 
tially carried into effect in particular districts. I have 
heard of some curious cases of oppression by these “ Fa- 
“muiliars.”” Jt seems most extraordinary, that this most 
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odious branch of police should exist in a few towns only. 
Is the right to stop travellers on the high-way of the state 
vested in each particular town? or is this a general law, 
under which separate towns may act as they choose. Many 
reasons may be given why the publick attention should be 
called to these laws; either to remedy partial oppression, 
or in equity and policy, to propose a system of common 
restraint. If the majority are of opinion, that force can 
serve the purposes of religion, that men will be more con- 
stant and devout in their attendance on publick worship 
from being compelled, let these regulations be universally 
enforced, and doubtless some useful additions might be 
made from a celebrated code now obsolete. ‘The King of 
Spain has restored the Inquisition, and it is not for us to 
say he has not done wisely. There is a restless spirit in 
man never to be contented. The Sunday, in no part of the 
world, is at this moment so rationally, devoutly, and deco- 
rously observed, as it is in a greater part of the eastérn, and 
in many districts of the middle states. Those who are still 
desirous of greater perfection, without regarding the pro- 
pensities of human nature, would do well to recollect a cele- 
brated Italian epitaph on a man who took physic in health: 
Stavo bene, ma per star meglior, sto qui. I was well, but 
to be better, I am here. C. G. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SiR, 

Ir would gratify my curiosity, and perbaps many of your 
readers, if any of your correspondents could furnish a list 
complete, or only partial, of the plays that have been pro- 
duced in this country, and performed in the different thea- 
tres of the United States, particularizing the number of 
nights they were played, and whether they have been 


printed. S. D. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 


Ir has been the policy of all nations to encourage their 
citizens, to the performance of great actions, by some spe- 
cies of honourable distinction. The nature of these has 
varied with the genius of their governments. In modern 
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Europe, whose institutions are principally monarchical, titles 
of different degrees, chiefly hereditary, are the most common 
mode of rewarding brilliant or useful services, and one of 
the main supports of this form of government. ‘The nations 
of antiquity whose institutions were less complicated, the 
Romans for instance, rewarded illustrious citizens with titles 
which were only an additional name, and were not heredi- 
tary. Names thus given accord strictly with the spirit of 
republicks. The lovers of economy will not object to 
making use of this portion of the “cheap defence” of na- 
tions: and more generous and enlarged minds would gladly 
decree to a statesman, or hero, a surname, which would only 
be a glorious distinction to him, and not being hereditary 
as in monarchies, would not make his descendants burthen- 
some to the publick. Such a name should be given only by 
a unanimous or nearly unanimous vote of both houses of 
Congress. Thus, for example, Perry Erie, Wc Donough 
Champlain, Jackson Loutsiana. 
SCIPIO AFRICANUS 
Cambridge. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


PresuMinG that your pages will be open to any hints on 
the great questions of publick manners and morality, I pro- 
pose occasionally to send you brief communications on these 
topicks. One of the most prominent and growing evils of 
society, seems to me to be the love of scandal. This may 
in agreat degree be attributed to the stagnation and absence 
of customary, active employment in our cities, during the 
recent war. The return of peace, among other advantages, 
may afford such employment for every one in their own 
concerns, as may force them to relinquish in part the gra- 
tuitous interest they have taken in those of others. In the 
inean time we may gradually acquire more generous habits, 
and attain to manly feelings by degrees; and in imitation 
of the tolerant policy of a certain court, where it was one of 
the rules of an assembly, that no lady should get drunk 
before nine o’clock ; it might be proposed as an incipient 
step, that no circle of gentlemen should stoop to converse 
about such mean, insignificant details of occurrences, in 
private families, as kitchen maids would despise relating. 
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What I wish here to repress, is not censoriousness, but 
only that idle gessip and mischievous tattling, the natural 
occupation of ignoble minds in a state of idleness. The 
breed of censorious people are by far too useful to be de- 
stroyed ; like the turkey buzzards of Carolina, who, devour- 
ing the carrion of the cities, preserve them from pestilence ; 
so this class is equally useful and pleasing, and by preying 
on all the moral offences of society, serve to keep it from 
contamination. Voltaire has remarked, “that it is difficult 
‘to know how to act with the publick; there is no way of 
‘pleasing it during one’s life time, but by being profoundly 
“unfortunate.” Yet this will not always do; the terriers of 
scandal will not give up the scent while life remains, but 
pursue the victim into the most lonely and obscure retreats, 
in which wretchedness can seek to shelter itself in obscurity 
and oblivion. Iwill not date the place from whence I write 
this letter ; I fear it will apply to many. Happy and sin- 
gular indeed would be the condition of that country, whicik 
was degraded by only one scandal-loving city. 
CHARLES SURFACE. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 

Tue events of the last thirty years furnish an inexhaust- 
ible theme for moralists, historians, and statesmen. The 
crumbling of ancient systems, the decomposition of civil 
society, the propagation of extravagant theories, the rash- 
ness of new experiments, and the destruction of visionary 
hopes, have produced many elaborate essays, and educed 
from human intellect, numerous consummate specimens of 
splendid eloquence. Nor can such topicks be exhausted, 
while philosophers possess the power of perception, com- 
bination and analysis, to develope, or the talent of speaking 
to convince, or the art of writing to demonstrate, the inevi- 
table tendency of rash and innovating propositions, by which 
the simple are confounded, and the wise baffled. I have 
not leisure, nor has your journal space sufficient to dilate 
these ideas to their full extent. It is as remote from my 
inclination as from my capacity, to make the attempt. 
Wishing to avoid a general and endless view of the subject, 
| descend at once to a few of its particular bearings, not on 
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human society at large, but some portions of it in particular 
parts of certain countries. 

As my design from this preface must be sufficiently evi- 
dent, allow me to ask if the violation of decorum, the want 
of etiquette, the rusticity of manners in this generation, 
must not be a source of exquisite regret and mortification 
to those, who have seen the last? W hat idea can the un- 
fortunate young people of the present day have of ancient 
polish and refinement? So extensive is the deterioration of 
society, so deleterious the consequences of abandoning 
established systems, that even the well-intentioned know 
not how to conduct themselves. This degradation does 
not exist in Europe alone, this country also deplores its 
extent. What are the manners of the present day? The 
presence among us thirty-five years ago, of the most accom- 
plished noblemen of the Court of Versailles, in adding a 
slight polish to the simplicity and frankness of our habits, 
formed a most pleasing and perfect system of behaviour. 
Since that period every thing has been new modelled, and 
our manners left to choke themselves with their own wild 
growth, without any pruning, ull they have shot into the 
utmost exuberance of rudeness. Once ina while a vestige 
may be perceived of better times, some well-bred antique 
that shrinks from ‘‘ modern degeneracy ;” and when seen 
in society recals to mind the insulated Corinthian columns, 
that are still erect amid the desolation of Palmyra, or the 
deserted environs of the Forum. When one sees an assem- 
bly in the present day, straggling groupes of young men 
with whiskered cheeks, and wild, ‘uncurled, ‘unpowdered, 


bewildered locks, and the innocent salainted imitations of 


the Medicean Venus, with their thousand cork-screw ring- 
lets and muslin robes roaming among them, it brings to the 
fancy a flock of merino lambs in a field of scrub oaks. If 
it comports with the plan of your journal, I wish, while any 
trace remains, to attempt restoring a little of former urbanity 
and elegance. For this purpose, I will in the present letter 
give a few hints that may be easily observed; hereafter, if 
this essay should prove acceptable, [ will attempt to reform 
more complicated evils. 

No gentleman is to lean back so as to support his chair 
on its hind legs, except in his own room: in a parlour with 
a small circle it borders on extreme’ familiarity, and in a 
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drawing room filled with company, it betokens a complete 
want of respect for society. Besides, it weakens the chairs, 
and with perseverance, infallibly makes a hole in the carpet. 

There have been circles of society, where it would have 
been considered impertinent, for a gentleman to sit cross- 
legged; but as I do not aim at impossibilities, I shall say 
nothing on this point: no gentleman, however, must allow 
himself to sit in the company of others in the following po- 
sition. On the edge of the chair, one leg over the other, 
parallel to, and leaning on the back of the chair. A position 
which will at once be understood by any of your readers 
who have seen a vessel aground, left by the sea laying on 
one side. 

No gentleman at dinner or tea time is to take out a silk 
handkerchief, that has been in his pocket two or three days, 
and Jay it over his knee; if in eating toast, he is not fur- 
nished with a napkin to wipe his fingers, he may make use 
of a fresh cambrick one, if he has it, but he had better adopt 
the feline mode of cleansing his paws, than the practice 
here prohibited. 

If a gentleman be requested to carve a turkey, or any 
other fowl, he is not to proceed as if it were a character, 
and cut it completely up: but take off a piece as it is 
wanted, and not keep a company waiting, and leave the 
whole bird piece-meal, when perhaps no one will taste it. 
N. B. This rule does not apply to a table d@hote, unless 
the carver is willing to sacrifice himself, like Curtius, to fill 
the gulph of appetite around him. 

ARISTIPPUS. 


Providence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Str, 


I wish to propose an undertaking to the publick, which 
I hope some of our learned societies or liberal individuals 
may be disposed to prosecute. ‘This is to explore those 
ancient entrenchments that are found in the western states, 
more effectually than has yet been done. All the specula- 
tions upon them, that I have seen, are founded on an exam- 
ination of their superficial state. I have never beard of any 
attempt to search below the surface. It is very probable, 
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if a trench five or six feet in depth were dug across them 
in different directions, or if some of the mounds near them 
were opened, that some remnants of tools, of warlike or do- 
mestick instruments, fragments of earthen vessels, &c. &c. 
might be discovered, that would at once decide the problem, 
by whom they were constructed. It is impossible that the 
people who are able to construct such extensive works, 
should not have possessed a variety of tools, and utensils 
of various descriptions; and it is extremely probable that 
fragments at least of these might be found: if a civilized 
people had any thing to do with them, coins might perhaps 
be discovered. The expense of a very thorough investi- 
gation would be trifling. Five or six labourers skilfully 
directed for a week, would at least be sufficient to shew | 
whether any light could be thrown on the origin of these | 
antiquities, by making excavations. Perhaps the Antiqua- 

rian Society recently established here, may think this pro- | 
posal worth their attention; or that the Historical Society 








would add to the valuable services they have rendered to the ‘ 4 
publick, by directing an effort of this nature to be made. | i 
Boston, A. B. i 





TO THE EDITOR. 
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Sir, 


THERE is now living in Gardiner, on Kennebeck River, 
a gentleman about 81 years old, whose vision exhibits the 
following curious phenomena.—Until he had passed his 
79th year, his eyes had gradually undergone the change 
common to persons of an advanced age,—requiring the ob- 
jects of vision to be carried more and more distant as life 
progressed. About two years since, his sight grew ob- 
scure, in respect to objects at a distance, and required them 
to be brought nearer his eyes, until at the present time, he 
can read but with difficulty, and only with the letters with- 
in 3 or 4 inches of them. At the distance of 15 or 20 feet, 
he is unable to distinguish his most intimate acquaintances. 
Yet at the distance of 50 or 60-rods, he sees with tolerable 
accuracy, so as to tell aman from a woman, or a horse from 
an Ox, as correctly as most persons. 

I have not been able to discover, that there was any 1n- 
tervention of more distinct vision, between that which was 
too remote and that which approached too near the eve. 
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A severe attack of fever, which happened a year ago, ap- 
peared to hasten the change very considerably. 

His other faculties, except a slight deafness of long stand- 
ing, are more than usually perfect, for his time of life. His 
muscular strength and activity are such as to enable him to 
walk 4 or 5 miles from home, and return the same day. 


E. H. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Tue following curious English advertisement appeared 
in the Times and Morning Chronicle in June, 1813. 


One who has lived, thus far, for others, would fain do, at 
length though late, a little for himself. A created being, 
more trespassed upon than the Advertiser, never, perhaps, 
had existence. By his efforts, two millions and a half of 
property, distributed among more than fifteen hundred own- 
ers, has been bettered full 50 per cent: whilst the honest 
factor for this great concern (shining in borrowed robes, 
and appropriating to himself a series of documents address- 
ed to Parliament, to Government, and to publick Boards, 
the whole composed by the Advertiser,) never darkened 
the doors of the latter, from the moment his purpose was 
answered—silent scorn being the only emotion which pride 
would permit in the author of the improvement. By the 
Advertiser’s means, high distinctions have been attained 
by individuals, who, after reiterated failure on their own 
parts, had relinquished all hope—the benefitted never 
troubling the benefactor, with a single question as to the 
state of his treasury. A healer of ill bloods and composer 
of quarrels, the Advertiser’s rule has ever been (bating the 
egotism) to do, in all cases, the most good and least harm 
(the circle of the obliged comprehending no less a person- 
age than the present Ruler of this Empire:) yet, is the 
history of the returns he has met with a practical compen- 
dium of all that was ever said or sung of “ short memory 
succeeding service.” After wasting a rather lengthened 
career in the uses and abuses of other people, the Adverti- 
ser finds himself, at not a very early epoch, in a plight of 
fortune, which is, indeed, very susceptible of melioration. 
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: It is such melioration he now aims at. What has hitherto 
te been given gratis, would in future be devoted to thrift; and 


the change is not impossible that a course of anterior 
knight-errantry might terminate in sordidness: for he can 
neither work cheap nor trust much—The man who has 
seen more of the world and its ways than the Advertiser 
OUGHT NoT to be a novice ; and strange it would be, if, in 
extra professional exigencies, which alone are those contem- 
plated in this publication, his experience should be found 
wholly useless. Rare must be the grievance, singular the 
pursuit, to which the Advertiser’s attention could be dedi- 
cated without effect ;—and most arduous, if they equal in 
difficulty many which he has mastered. How often are ob- 
jects of the first magnitude lost from ignorance what to do? 
How decisive of success is a well chosen auxiliary? The 
perfection of advice frequently is—by whom to be advised. 
—No particular line of proffered utility is here chalked out. 
With the seeker after right ends, or the sufferer under 
wrongs, the presumption is left, whether the description 
of co-operator inferrible from this advertisement may be 
worth cultivating. It remains only to be added, that the 
Advertiser will meddle with nothing immoral or illegal ; 
and that, however legal or moral, he must be allowed to 
decline what is disagreeable-—To frank applications the 
frankest answers will be given ; whilst it is hinted to the 
merely curious, that their research may chance to turn out 
not the safest experiment.—Direct by letter only, and post 


paid, to A. B. C. No. 17, Piccadilly. 
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Tne following is the return of a workman, in an English 
manufacturing town, a year or two since, to the commission- 
ers of taxes. ‘The words in Italicks are those contained in 
the printed form, which is given out to every individual. 
{t is copied verbatim from the original. It will serve to 
give an idea of the means of living of people of that deserip- 
tion. But the wages are above the average. Where they 
are only 20s. or, as frequently the case, 18s. per week, it will 
be easy to see how much the comforts must be diminished. 
The meat and beer must both be dispensed with. 
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, Whethe. Lemp or 
- wre? are Names. Description. Age. ad bn from tail 
, ’ der 14. | tia. 
5 teet 5 1-2 in. ‘Lhree 
Panne Joseph Rey- | very thin, by rea- | 4p under Has (as) 
nolds Jay. son of banyan 14, and | you like it. 
days. stakes 4. 
i]. 8 per week is my wages, six in family. 
2 peck flour - - . - - - - - - 8 8 
7 ib. breast mutton vy he - . . : - 4 1 
Baking bread” - - - - . - - - eg 
Barm or yeast - - - - - : : : 1 1-2 
Sometimes a sheep’s head and pluck - - - : ae Le 
House rent - - - - - - - - - 2 10 1-2 
1-2 lb butter a Sunday - - - - - - - 9 1-2 
Coals” - - - - - - - . - - 2 
l ounce of tea - - . ieee : - : - 6 
tlb. sugar - - - - : - - - - 9 
1-2 lb. soap make shift - - - - - - - 6 1-2 
1-2 lb. candles : - : - - - - - 6 1-2 
1 1-2 peck of potatoes - - - - - - —— 
é 1 Ib. salt - - - - . - - - : 4 
Skim milk every morning - . - . - - : 10 1-2 
7 quarts of beer at 3d. per quart . -- - - 1 9 
| 16 3 
Remains for cloathing, schooling, enjoying a friend, 
sick club, and several other things too tedious to 
mention - - - - - - . ” - 1 9 
18 


N.B. Please send this to government, for it is bold facts. 


Cursed are they that withhold the bread from the poor, and all the people 
shall say Amen. 

I trust some of you, gentlemen, will acquaint the members of the county 
of the dearness of bread and beer and meat, chees, that they may lay it before 
both houses of parliament, and they before the king, and not doubt but pro- 
visions and beer will soon be reasonable, and then will the royal Jays sing 
Rule Britannia fifteen notes higher. 

JOSEPH REYNOLDS JAY, 


a royal subject. 





I lived well seven years while a royal marine on board the Fox frigate and 
Northumberland 74, but must not go again on ac count of the young Jays. 
Say, do I live, or exist? “ He only lives who life enjoys.” Sing ti de di derg. 
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Steam Engines. 





FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


As the use of steam engines for various purposes is in- 
creasing in this country, the following memoranda of the 
price, consumption of coals, water, &c. may be acceptable to 
some readers. ‘The minutes were given by an Irish engine- 
maker, and the prices are in the currency* of that country, 
and are about 20 per cent. less than those of Boulton & Watt. 
It would be a curious subject of inquiry, to ascertain the 
quantity of power in men added to the English nation by the 
use of steam engines, the power of sixteen men equivalent to 
one horse, is the common calculation. It would certainly be 
found to add millions. 
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120 | 41-4, 1 6 | 6 4 s 360 1s 
2} 146] 7 1-16 s |i5 | w 720 | 36 
3) 298] 91-412 6 8 6 6 | 15 1080, | 54 
4/ 370! 10 1-4!3 6 9 6 6: 18 1440 | 72 
dD 430 | 12 3 1,83 6/9 6:7 20) isvoo | 90 
6 | 490 | 13 10 4|7 6 | 04 | 2160 | 108 
71 6544) 14 10 6 > 8 | 28 2520 | 126 
8} 603) 15 il 8 §! 32 2880 | 144 
9] 650. 16 | ll 6.9 36 3240 | 162 
lot JO | 173-414 5) 4 d2 10 40) 3600 | 180 
11 | 742) 18 1-8 | | 11 | 44 3960 | 198 
2) 781) 191-8] . l2 6 12 48 4320 | 216 
[3 815 | 20 13 50) 4780 | 234 
14} 852. 20 3-4 13 14 56 5040 | Y52 
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16 | 923 22 13 6 15 66 | 5760 | 288 
17} 958 | 22 1-2, | 16 72 | 6120 | 302 
1I8 | 994 | 23 3-8 | ‘14 17 76 6840 | 316 
20 1 1065 | 24 i676 14 6/18 80 | 7200 320 
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* Irish currency is about 8 per cent. lower than sterling 
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FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Mr. Wall of West Bromwich was, many years since, land steward to J. C. Jer- 
voise, Esq. a large landed proprictor, in Warwickshire ; and by his vexatious 
and oppressive conduct, had occasioned much uneasiness among the inhabi- 
tants. Mr. C. ofthe Admiralty, then a young man, was ona visit to the 
clergyman of the parish, and, entering into the grief of the people, wrote the 
following sarcastick lines. Wall and Mr. Jervoise were very much enraged, 
and offered five hundred pounds for the discovery of the author. The lines 
have never been printed. 


MURUS AHENEUS EST. 


Witt Shakespear of old for the pleasure of all, 
Présented a man in the shape of a Wall ; 

Our landlord, alas ! for a different plan, 

Has dressed up a Wall in the shape of a man: 

Of such rude materials, so heavy and thick, 

With a heart of hard stone and a facing of brick, 
That ’tis plain from its blundering form and its features, 
“Twas built by some journeyman mason of Nature’s ; 
And spoilt by its master’s continued neglect, 
Oppresses the land it was meant to protect. 

This Wall, this curs’d Wall, ever since it was raised, 
With quarrels and squabbles the country has teazed, 
And its office thereby it performs with precision, 
For the grand use of walls we all know is division. 
Some people maintain that no prospect is good, 

But the varied expanse of plain water and wood ; 
Our hopes are confined, our taste is but small, 

For we only request to behold a dead Wall. 

The trees on the wall they are pleasant to see, 

Much more so to us were the Wall on the tree, 

And if to exalt it would please Mr. Jervoise, 

Any tree in the parish is much at his service. 


SUN-SET. 


Wuenr is the hand to paint in colours bright 
The vivid splendour of the western sky, 
That sparkling flood of evanescent light, 
Pure and transparent, deepening in its dye. 
Elysian bowers and isles of rest on high 
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Float o’er the amber tide, and pass away ; 

E.ch moment changing to the raptured eye. 
Alas ! no mortal hand can that blest vision stay, 
Guido’s nor Titian’s art can fix that fading ray. 


O! I have gazed, when silent and alone, 

Till I forgot the globe my feet have prest ; 

Hfave seen the shores of some bright world unknown, 
And souls amid the mansions of the blest : 

Scenes not for man, nor mortal senses drest : 

Bright rosy meads, and seas of waving light 

And fairy barks that on those waters rest ; 

They darken, they are gone ; as fades the light, 
And leave me still on earth enveloped all in night. 


So fade the prospects early fancy forms 

When life is fresh, and all the world is new ; 

Bright are the clouds which soon must meet in storms, 
Bright all with hope, too happy to be true. 

Soon sets the beam, and darkness bounds the view, 

So the etherial soul which did this body move 

Leaves the dull clod on earth from which it grew ; 
Glances away, where sister souls above 

Bloom in immortal youth, immoftal light and love. 


FOR THE NORTH-AMERICAN JOURNAL. 


Tue collection of memoirs, anecdotes and criticism pub- 
lished at Paris last year, as the correspondence of the 
Baron de Grimm and Diderot, with the Duke of Saxe Gotha, 
is known to most of our readers, through the different Euro- 
pean journals, which have reviewed them. The collection 
consisted of sixteen large volumes in octavo ; an edition re- 
ducing these to seven, was published in London, and it is 
from that, we have made the following translations. This 
very amusing and interesting correspondence, was first com- 
menced by the Abbe Raynal, in 1753, and two years after, 
he gave it up to the Baron de Grimm, who continued it to 
the year 1790. It was addressed to different sovereigns ; 
the Empress of Russia, the Queen of Sweden, the King of 
Poland, the duchess of Saxe Gotha, and others of the Ger- 
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man princes. The following remarks from the preface to 
the edition, published in London, are very just. 

“These three volumes of the first part of the correspon- 
“dence acquaint us with an epoch, about which we have 
“few authentick documents. At that period, Fontenelle, 
‘Montesquieu, Buffon, Jean Jacques Rousseau, and Vol- 
“‘taire still lived; and the most celebrated writers of the 
‘eighteenth century, published many of the works that 
‘“‘have established their reputation and their glory. The 
‘greater part of these works are criticised in the corres- 
‘pondence of M. de Grimm, with a sagacity, an impartiali- 
‘ty, that must sometimes astonish the reader of the present 
‘age. Observations on manners, laws, and_ philosophy, 
‘¢ will be found, that have appeared to us well calculated to 
‘‘ throw a strong light on the spirit of the eighteenth century ; 
‘and which should not escape from the history of the times 
““when so many great events which we have witnessed, 
‘“‘were prepared in silence, and as it were, without the 
‘“‘ knowledge of their cotemporaries. 

‘‘What particularly excites the curiosity of the reader 
‘‘in this correspondence, is the frankness with which it is 
‘written. The Baron de Grimm and the men of letters 
‘‘ who were associated in his labours did not dream of en- 
“lightening the publick. They were not restrained by the 
‘complaisance of friendship, nor the fear of wounding any 
‘self love; they expressed their opinion with so much the 
‘more liberty, as it could not offend any one, a total abnega- 
‘tion of those considerations, and restraint, which is found 
‘‘in books destined for the press, will be remarked. Ina 
‘word, this correspondence should be so much the better 
‘received by the publick, as it was not intended for it.” 

These remarks are very just, particularly as they ap iply to 
Voltaire, Rousseau and some others. The only exception is 
Diderot. Grimm often discovers his particular partiality for 
him, and exalts him more highly than posterity will allow. 
As a picture of society, morals and literature, during a most 
interesting period, it is invaluable. We have selected parts 
of it for translation without any order or method. The 
figures at the head of the articles give the year, when they 
were written, and the interest of many of the observations is 
much increased by attending to the period. when they were 
made. 
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Grimm was born at Ratisbon in 1723, and died at Gotha 
in 1807. He was born of poor parents, who gave him a 
good education. He afterwards made his own fortune. The 
Duke of Saxe Gotha made him his minister plenipotentiary 
at the court of France, in 1776, which post he retained, till 
the troubles of the Revolution forced him to retire from Paris, 
when Catharine, Empress of Russia, gave him the same 
situation to the states of Lower Saxony. 


1753. The English have a kind of domestick novels, which 
are altogether unknown to the French. I allude to the 
novels of Fielding, an excellent author whom they now 
possess; he has just published a new novel in English, 
under the title of Mmelia. This writer, who doubtless 
merits a distinguished place among the celebrated authors 
of England, is very original, a great painter, always natural, 
and sometimes as sublime as Moliere. His Tom Jones, 
Charlotte Somers, and above all Joseph Andrews and 
Abraham Adams, are excellent of their kind, and full of 
character and genius. It seems astonishing at first that the 
French, who have many good romances in their language, 
should have none that paint their domestick manners: but, 
on a little reflection, it will be found that they have no 
subjects in this way, and that it is not for want of a painter, 
but, the want of originals. When our petits-maitres and 
petites-maitresses are described, we have nearly exhausted 
our matter, and put all that is national, that it is possible to 
place in a French novel. Such are the works of the 
younger Crebillon, which may be properly styled the do- 
mestick novels of the nation. Romances like those of the 
Abbe Prévost are in a different class; I should willingly 
compare them to tragedy ; this is nearly the same among 
every people, because the great passions belong immedi- 
ately to humanity, and have every where the same springs. 
But comedy and the domestick novels ought necessarily to 
be different among different people, because they hold to 
the manners and particular character of this er that people, 
who do not resemble each other at all. It may then per- 
haps be said with truth, that the French have no domestick 
novels, and that they have no comedy siné€e the time of 
Moliere, because they have no manners ;* and going fur- 
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ther, that they have no manners, because there are none 
but free nations who have any. How many people of dif- 
ferent characters were containgd in that httle region called 
Greece? What was there more diverse than an Athenian, 
a Spartan, a Theban, and a Macedonian? All these nations 
loowever lived under the same climate: liberty, and their 
laws of which it was the basis, not only distinguished them 
from one another, but brought out the character of each 
individual. ‘They did not know the constraint of societies ; 
they dared to be themselves, and did not strive to resemble 
others, according to the laws of propriety,* which we have 
esiablished. It is these laws, and dissipation becoming 
general, which is the cause that we nave no longer either 
manners or distinct character among us. Le: any one enter 
a circle of fifteen people, let him remain three hours toge- 
ther, he will hardly be able to distinguish the fool from the 
man of sense. Every body has the same sayings in the 
same jargon: all are resembling, that is to say, we have 
nothing original: this is the reason that we shall never 
have domestick novels. Add to this, that all situations are 
confounded in society ; that the nobleman, the magistrate, 
the financier, the man of letters, the artist, are all treated iu 
the same way ; that there remains, then, no other conditiou 
in a country like this, but that of a man of the world, and, 
of consequence, no other ridicule but that of a fop. The 
English, on the contrary, have preserved with their liberty 
the privilege of being, each in particular, such as nature has 
formed him, not to conceal his opinions, nor the prejudices 
and habits of the profession he exercises : it is on this ac- 
count, that their domestick novels are so agreeable, even to 
strangers who have never had an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with their manners: for when a portrait is welt 
drawn, we perceive its merit, its truth and resemblance, 
even without knowing the original. <A little novel that has 
just appeared has furnished me these reflections, it is enti- 
tled Le voyage a Mantes, ou fes vacances de N- . The 
hero of this novel is a young provincial, destined by his 
father for the bar. With this design he is placed with a 
solicitor at Paris, to learn his practice ; the solicitor has a 
wife, daughters, and clerks. The vacations come round, 
the solicitor passes them at Mantes with all his family, and 
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that of the young man. ‘There happens to this Jast some 
amorous adventures, which make the subject of the novel. 
Here then is a domestick novel, that no one however can 
read: the reason is, that independently of the want of talent 
in the author, the personages of the novel are all people 
who have no existence in society,* and whose adventures, 
of consequence, cannot interest us. The quarter of la Halle, 
and la place Maubert, have their manners, and without 
doubt very marked ones; but these are not the manners of 
the nation: therefore they do not merit a description. One 
is disgusted, for instance, with that quarrel of the dress-maker 
and the coachman, in the Marianne of M. de Marivaux : 
nothing can be more truly rendered after nature, and in a 
more detestable taste than the picture I here cite. 


The following inscription was suggested by M. Diderot for 
the new curtain which it is supposed must be made for the 
theatre of the opera. 


Hic Marsyas Apollinem. 


1755. The Abbe Prévost has given in the Journal 
étranger, of which he has taken the direction, an introduc- 
tion to the historical part, which treats of the language and 
literature of Italy ; and in which he every moment con- 
founds, what belongs only to the first, with what is the do- 
nain of the latter. A man of sense remarked, that the 
piece was extremely well written, (as is every thing that 
comes from the pen of the Abbe Prévost) that it had only 
one fault, which was, that there was not a word of truth in 
all he had advanced. We shall point out some of the falsi- 
ties which the Italians in this country have the most ex- 
claimed against. The Abbe Prévost commences with great 
praise of the Italian language. After having allowed all the 
qualities which it has the most incontestably, he says, ‘‘ that 
‘it cannot be so soft and pleasing, without wanting energy 
“and force.” This might be true, on supposition, if the 
contrary could not be proved, as we shall now see. ‘* No 
‘known tongue is more distant from the sublime, nor less 
‘ suited to expressing the great movements of the soul.” It 
is precisely the contrary of this proposition that is true, and 

* Observations of this kind, and indirect allusions to the various preju- 
dices of society in France, which are very frequent in these anecdotes ot 


Grimm, taken in connexion with the period they were written in, and the 
events that have since happened, furnish copious materials for reflection 
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it is nearly with this precaution, that the discourse of the 
Abbe Prévost must be read, to admit almost every where as 
true, the contrary of. what he advances. Will it not be 
said, that he has never opened any one of the poets of 
Italy? ‘Take up at hazard Tasso, Ariosto, Metastasio even, 
and you will find in every page sublime, strong, energetick 
traits, which, if they excite our admiration for the genius of 
those poets, are not the less suited to make us admire the 
happy genius of their language ; which can express every 
thing with a simplicity, a grace, a force, in fine, that cannot 
be approached by any other living language. It is generally 
thought here, that the airs which terminate the scenes of 
the opera in Italy, are couplets merely to furnish the musi- 
cian an occasion to make an arietta, this is the way they 
talk ; they are little madrigals, it is said, that the poet gives 
the musician, who repeats ten times the same words. Such 
is the decision of ignorance, that speaks with confidence of 
every thing, without ever having reflected on any thing. 
Ai the first examination it may be remarked, that the chief 
airs of an opera are almost always consecrated to the ex- 
pression of the great movements of the soul; and how 
could it be so, if, as the Abbé Prévost pretends, the language 
and the words were not proper? How could the musician 
then succeed in drawing from us cries of grief, in rending 
our hearts with his words, soft and harmonious indeed, but 
destitute of force and energy, and of course very ridiculously 
declaimed ? For I know nothing that is more ridiculous than 
to declaim with fire aud force, what is cold and feeble. But 
let us see these words so little suited to express the great 
movements of the soul. I open the Ezio of Metastasio ; 
here’s a passage : 

Ah! non son io che parlo, 

E il barbaro dolore 

Che mi divide il core, 

Che delirar mi fa. 


It is a woman beset on all sides who speaks, who com- 


mences the scene with very bitter complaints on her lot, 

which becomes extremely critical ; she finishes by losing 

her mind, and by giving herself up to all the delirium of 

srief. Now, see I beg of you, if these words are not exactly 

the same, that grief would draw from you on a similar occa- 
Vol. i. No. 1. 5 
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sion, if you could find any more simple, more energetick, more 
poetical as to the situation, or less poetical as to colouring 
and expression? “Ah!” eres Fulvia, ‘it is not I that 
‘* speak, it is this barbarous grief, that tears my heart, and 
‘makes me rave.” ‘This is the literal translation of the 
words, which would not be much prized in French: Why ? 
Because that language has neither simplicity nor grace ; 
and it may well be said of it, that if on one side, it is very 
exact and very severe, above all in what relates to taste and 
style ; on the other, we know of none more distant from the 
true sublime. The qu’tl mourat of the elder Horatius is 
sublime in all languages, because the beauty of the phrase 
does not depend on the language, it belongs to the poet 
only. The sublimity of the Italian poets very often cannot 
be translated, because it is connected with the charm of the 
language, which gives it a grace and force unknown to the 
other languages of Europe. But it is dwelling too long on 
a point which may be verified a thousand times a day, in 
opening at random the best, and even the inferiour Italian 
authors. Ihave often made a remark that has proved to 
me strongly, the difference between the French and Italian 
languages, which is, that dulness in French is so frank, so 
decided, that it produces its effect upon you at once, and 
without restriction; the book falls from your hands, and 
you have not the courage to take it up again. Dulness in 
Italian has a quite contrary effect ; it makes you impatient, 
it vexes you, it attaches you in spite of yourself, because 
being enveloped in so beautiful and harmonious a language, 
it gives you pleasure even when the author who speaks to 
you is insipid: and I always finish by hating the author 
because his language makes me encounter the fatigue that 
his silliness has prepared for me. We need not take the 
trouble of refuting the Abbé Prévost, if he does not think 
the commencement of the famous scene of Meérope, very 
powerful, very energetick, and above all, very far from that 
indolent softness, that he so improperly imputes to that 
language. 

Oh Dei qual mi sorprende insolito terror, | 

Qual per le vene gelido scorre il sangue 

E tutta rende anima sbigottita ! 


The Abbe Prévost is not more fortunate in the general 
principles that he advances, than in the application he 
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makes to the Italian. ‘* Languages,” says he, “like the arts, 
are without any known bounds. If it be true that they 
take the character of those who speak them, they ought to 
rise with men of genius: witness the French tongue, which 
owes perhaps all its force and energy to the great Corneille.” 

Here are many mistakes in a few lines. The arts so far 
from not knowing any limits, are circumscribed by such 
known and narrow bounds, that children may designate 


them. Sculpture can never charm by the magick of col- | 


ours : painting can never operate upon us with the enchant- 
ment of musick: never can the celestial sounds of Hasse 
and Buranello paint to us the surprising effects of light and 
chiaro oscuro. It is genius that knows no limits: drawn by 
instinct into a career, it bounds, it clears with a vigorous 
audacity, the limits which a timid and severe taste would 
prescribe to it. It astonishes by its spring; it creates and 
produces new things without ceasing. ‘The comparison of 
languages with the arts is very just, that is to say, the one 
is as much limited as the other. Should we approve of a 
painter, who in wishing to mark the contours of his princi- 
pal figures, should stick on a very fine bas relief cn that 
part of the canvas? We should say the man was as much 
wanting Ia genius as in taste. ‘Taste prohibits our con- 
founding the bounds of each art, and genius consists not in 
eluding them, but in vanquishing obstacles. It would be 
the same, for instance, with a man who, to be a poet, should 
begin by writing in a taste altogether opposed to that of his 
langnage, and should transfer for instance into French all 
the license of Italian poetry. The man of genius does not 
undertake to change his language ; it is a chimera: but he 
knows how to make his way through the difficulties it op- 
poses to him. 1 find many of our philosophers in an errour 
on this point. ‘They imagine, that the language depends 
absolutely on the literature and state of the arts in the 
country. It is the people by whom it is spoken, that 
must controul the language, and not the men of letters who 
write it. Ifa people began by being learned, enlightened, 
philosophick, there would be reason in supposing their 
language superiour to all others: it would be, without 
doubt, exact, luminous, simple, smooth, masculine, ener- 
cetick, &c. but we have all commenced by being barbarians ; 
ages have been necessary for us to get, by imperceptible 
degrees, from barbarity and ignorance, to letters and the 
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pleasing arts. The genius of every tongue was formed be- 
fore it had a single writer. Reason and. taste may indeed 
free a language from any little defects which disfigure it, but 
they cannot take away any essential fault: as you may take 
from any figure a bad piece of drapery that degrades it, but 
the faults that are in the structure of the body, will only be 
seen the more. If Pierre Corneille bad been the only great 
man of his age, the French language would have owed him 
nothing in the sense of the Abbé Prévost. But Moliere, 
Racine, and La Fontaine, who have spoken that language 
divinely, each in his own manner, do not certainly owe it to 
the great Corneille. ‘The man of genius owes every thing to 
himself. Montaigne and Amyot knew long before Corneille, 
how to write this Janguage with admirable force and energy, 
and which we should seek for in vain among modern authors. 
The genius more or less happy of a language belongs to such 
abstract causes, that it is very difficult to give the history of 
it, sull more so to make it understood by men in general. 
But the question of fact is not doubtful: with principles 
and good faith, it may be soon seen that the Italian language 

is the only living one that has no essential defect ; that it 
bends to all the characters which a man of genius would give 

to it; that it is susceptible of every beauty ; ; that it is the 
ngiarel idiom of poetry, of musick, of cloquence, of history 
and reason. It would not be difficult to fill many sheets with 
observations on the discourse of the Abbe Prévost. He says, 
in regard to history, that Italy has no model to offer us. 
What then is Machiav eli? and Davila? and, above all, 


” 


Guicchardini °? 


February, 1755. Charles de Secondat, Baron de Mon- 
tesquieu, died at Paris, the 10th of this month, after having 
honoured humanity by his admirable writings, and by a 
virtuous and irreproachable life, during the course of sixty- 
five years. If it were not much pleasanter to forget our 
faults, and to shut our eyes to evils that we cannot cure, 
we should say, to the shame of the nation, that this great 
man, to whom France will owe all the happy effects, that 
will result from the revolution which his works have caused 
in our minds, quitted life without the publick, as it were, per- 
ceiving it. His funeral was unattended: M. Diderot was 
the only man of letters who was present. Louis 15th hon- 
oured himself in giving to the dying sage, marks of his 
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esteem, and in sending the Duke de Nivernois to inquire 
about him. But if we had merited being the contempora- 
ries of so great a man, leaving our vain and frivolous plea- 
sures, we should have wept over his tomb; and the nation 
in mourning would have shewn to Europe, an example of 
the homage, that an enlightened and susceptible people ren- 
dered to genius and to virtue. 


August, 1755. I have sought an occasion for some time, 
to talk to you about a literary phenomenon, which was first 
discovered the last year, and which merits to be better 
known, particularly in a country, where they are so fond of 
laughing, and where pleasantry has so many claims on the 
amusements of the publick. ‘This phenomenon Is a tragedy 
printed at Rouen, and of which there have never .been 
more than four or five copies brought to Paris. It is entitled 
David and Bathsheba; its author the Abbe Petit, is curate 
of Mont Chauvet, in Lower Normandy. ‘To give you an 
idea of this singular production, and of the curate. still more 
singular, | shall transcribe a letter which | wrote upon the 
subject. ‘This form will suit it perfectly. 


Letter to M. de S. L. Luneville. 


You are in the right, sir, to inguire the news of out 
[aster holidays, and to regret not having passed them with 
us. You would have played your part very well in a scene 
which teok place on Sunday, and which they* wish | 
should relate to you, though [ was not present, for I was 
detained on the road, my chaise having broken very un- 
luckily at Soissons, so that in spite of my exertions | could 
not reach Paris. It was this misfortune that has drawn 
upon me, the honour of being the historian, of the illustrious 
curate of Mont Chauvet. All the others having been ac- 
tors in the piece, I was the only one, that could be an im- 
partie judge of both sides. Bat 1 must take things at 
the beginning, and, after the example of my brethren the 
modern historians, [ must not begin upon the subject 
till I have given the portrait of my hero, which, like 
them, | am the better able to do, as 1 have not seen the 
personage I am to paint. Lask your indulgence therefore 
for this first attempt, and if my portrait is not a master- 


The society assembied at Baron Holbach’s. 
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piece of antithesis, remember it is not in the power of every 
body to produce one. Our curate who is called the bd¢é 
Petit is vot very petrt, (faith, this is not a bad beginning) 
he is young, and the most remarkable thing in his appear- 
ance is his nose, which is extremely long. The dominant 
qualities in his character are an excessive flatness and a 
vanity without bounds ; every thing either wounds or flat- 
ters him. He reddens alternately “with anger, or he turns 
pale with delight at being praised. His nose is in perpetual 
movement, to inhale the incense which the jesters offer, 

(and which he always receives well,) or to mark his dis- 
dain for his censors, or his enemies, of whom he thinks he 
has a great many. Last summer, Diderot met one day at the 
Luxembourg, with one of his old friends, the Abbé Basset, 
professor of philosophy at the college of Harcourt, and the 
curate of Mont Chauvet in company. The curate is fond 
of talking ; the conversation was soon in train. Iam very 
unfortunate, said he, after many other things, to be the cu- 
rate of Mont Chauvet, the most dismal place in the world, 
where my talents are buried, and where there is no one 
that has any mind but myself. There is no society, and 
my only resource is the school-master, who is a pea- 
sant dressed in black. At last, however, I have got here, 
and Tam delighted to have made acquaintance with a man 
of your reputation, in order to ask your opinion of a mad- 
rigal of about seven hundred verses, that 1 have composed. 
A madrigal of seven hundred lines, exclaimed Diderot, 
good heavens! on what subject? Why, answered the cu- 
rate wilh a cunning smile, my valet has had the misfortune 
to make the servant girl a mother, and this has given me a 
fine field as you shall see. In saying which, he drew from 
his pocket a whole quire of paper. M. Diderot frightened 
at the idea of this reading, said to him, I think you are 
very wrong, sir, to employ your leisure upon such subjects. 
When a man has genius so decided as yours, he ought to 
write tragedies, and not amuse himself with madrigals. 
Permit me then to tell you, that I will not listen to a single 
verse of your making, ti]l you have brought me a tragedy. 
You are in the right, replied the curate, but I am too timid. 
In this way Diderot got rid of the madrigal: but what was 
his surprise to see the curate of Mont Chauvet come in, 
about a fortnight ago, with the tragedy of David and Bath- 
sheba. ‘There was no backing out; it was necessary to 
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undergo the reading of it; and to render it more amusing, 
it was resolved to accord the curate a complete sitting, in 
the society of Sunday evening. Here then was the poor 


‘curate in the midst of fifteen or twenty ninnies, all ready to 
jest and to finish rendering him mad, if any thing were yet 


wanting. Rousseau alone, with his well tried probity, was 
determined to play the part of an honest man, and, in fact 
succeeded so well, that the curate has conceived for him 
the most inexpressible hatred. Ido not doubt but the pe- 
rusal of David and Bathsheba will amuse you infinitely : 
but the criticisms that were made during the reading, and 
the manner in which the curate answered them would have 
pleased you still more. In the preface, he alleges his rea- 
sons, for not placing the scene in the bath of Bathsheba, and 
afterwards defends himself against the resemblance, whitch 
there was said to be between his style, and that of the great 
Corneille, and solemnly protests that he has been guilty of 
no plagiarism. After which he tells in the most amusing 
way, why he had made angoisse and tristesse rhyme to- 
gether, a rhyme which Roussean had attacked. He finish- 
es by saying that some persons had objected to the word 
Hanon, as a word that sounded badly, apparently on ac- 
count of its ridiculous confusion with that of d’dnon, an ani- 
1al so common and well known. I think, says he, that a 
name, in itself, has nothing to offend; that the scripture has 
made use of it, whose ears are as delicate as ours. The 
whole preface was composed expressly against the society, 
with whom he was extremely discontented, though he dis- 
sembled it; for, with all his vanity, he has a great stock of 
deceit. The reading had began, every body ranged in a 
circle listened attentively. M. de la Condamine* among the 
rest, had taken the cotton from his ears to hear like others, 
but his patience was at an end in the first scene. In the 
second, David appears, and complains that love torments. 
him night and day, and keeps him from sleeping. He has 
however enough to employ him: he has new enemies he 
says : 
Quatre rois, vive Dieu, cidevant mes amis. 


Vive Dieu. cried la Condamine. and whv not ventre Dieu 2 
9 3 a 
. . 7 . 
aad replacing the cotion in his ears, pushed out of the room. 
Mhere, said the curate coldly, is a man who does not know 
; y3 


* M. de la Condaminae was troubled with deafness. 
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that vive Dieu is the oath of the Hebrews. In another place, 
Bathsheba being pressed by David to make him happy, 
wishes to rouse his honour, and reminds him of his great 
actions in past times; She says: 


Vous sutes arracher Saul a ses furies, 
Ou ce Prince vainqucur de mille incirconcis, 
Fremissait que David en ett dix mille occis. 


Oh heavens! what lines, exclaimed Rousseau, but why oceis? 
why not tué? I might, said the curate coldly, answer you 
that ¢ué does not rhyme with incirconsis: but apparently you 
imagine that ¢wé and occts are synonymous; you must learn 
sir, that they are not. We say every day such a man kills 
me with his discourses, but we are not occtded for that. I 
agree, said Rousseau, that it would be very disagreeable to be 
occided, but I should not like even to be Killed. In another 
place Bathsheba says, 


Le roi ne m’offre plus que d’innocentes charmes. 


But, sir, said they to him, charme is masculine. Oh, you 
take it in that way, gentlemen. Well, in the following scene 
you will find it masculine. I have tried to satisfy every 
body. In another place he had rhymed superflu and plus. 
That rhyme is not exact, said they. Ah! why not? he 
asked. Because superflu is in the singular, and in conse- 
quence has nos. Pardon me, said the curate, I have put 
one to it. These are some specimens of the genius and 
wit of the curate; what makes them truly droll is, that 
there is nothing exaggerated, and nothing to me is more 
precious than a character frankly original. In spite of the 
severity of the criticisms they loaded him with praises ; but 
his vanity was wounded, and he went away. very discon- 
tented with the society. Three days afterwards he met 
with one of our friends who had been outrageously his 
champion, during the reading, as had been agreed upon 
beforehand. He complained very much. If I frequented, 
said he, the society of those gentlemen, I should finish by 
suspecting my verses were flat: however, I am very sure of 
the contrary, and they have only to examine their observa- 
tions with as much severity as Re tragedy, and they will 
see what is flat. After all, it is not their criticism that 
frightens me; I do not ma Bs my piece as a servile author. 
T have made each verse triple, so that I can, as you see 
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sacrifice as many of them asI please without being worse 
off. Our friend assured him that he had left the society in 
the greatest admiration at his talents, but he would not be- 
lieve it. In fact, one of our friends, M. Gauffecourt, con- 
cealing his laughter with his hands, the curate said to him 
suddenly, You laugh, sir. Me, sir? answered he with the 
greatest seriousness, I never laughed in my life. ‘In short, 
said he to our friend, I see how it is: those gentlemen dread 
works of a certain description, and which might fix the at- 
tention of the publick: they have nothing in their head but 
their Encyclopedia; they fear my success may injure 
theirs. But the publick will know how to do justice to us all.” 
It was with these sentiments, that our dear curate resumed 
the road to Lower Normandy. He has since written a letter 
to the Abbe Basset, which I have the honour to send you. 
You will see what he thinks about us. ‘That there may be 
nothing obscure for you in it, you must know that he had 
put at the head of his tragedy, a dedication to madame de 


Pompadour, which commenced with the following singular 
verse : 


Rentrez dans le neant, race de mendians. 


It was to blame poets, who make dedications to catch money : 
he afterwards says, 


Point d’enfant d’Apollon, si’l ne rime gratis. 


This commencement appeared so singular, that they feared 
for him the consequences of a misunderstanding, if he sent 
his dedication. He however did not fail, believing that 
from jealousy, they wished to prevent his obtaining the 
suffrage of madame de Pompadour. In the same dedica- 


tion, and which unfortunately is not printed, there were these 
lines : 


Tout ainsi comme Icare parcourant la lumiére 
Dans un rayon brulant vit fondre sa carriere. 


Here, said they, is an admirable verse: but such kind of 
verses must be very difficult to come across. ‘That is true, 
answered the curate, turning pale with joy and vanity: and 
therefore one is very content when they find them. But 
1 return to the letter, here it is. 
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TO THE ABBE BASSET, 
From Mont Chauvet. 


I pEpARTED, dear Abbe, full of the recollection of your 
goodness. I hastened to quit a residence where I began to 
feel some satisfaction, but where I became a burthen to some 
persons. Letme speak out. ‘They took umbrage ata piece, 
where they believed that they found beauties, which per- 
haps the publick would not discover: they envied me a cer- 
tain je ne sats quot, that nature has lavished uponme. They 
refused me even the honour of painful labour, and then con- 
sented to flatter me. I did not think these gentlemen would 
have gone so far. If my presence made some impression 
upon them, they must have been satisfied with my depar- 
ture ; and as you know, my dear Abbe, that there was no in- 
decent speech that they did not make to vex me, and to en- 
gage me voluntarily to throw my piece into the Seine ; (no, 
for perhaps they might have scrambled it up,) but into the 
fire its final destruction. I have left then many of our gen- 
tlemen poets full leisure to make verses, the pleasure even 
of constructing tragedies, which may obtain a charitable re- 
presentation, or, if tliey prefer it, one where a certain number 
of people are hired to give their applause. I shall probably 
neither read one or the other. Howcan they reach me in 


my insulated situation? ‘They discovered to me before I 


left, what had irritated them; it was because my piece was 
sent to madame the Marchioness. They blushed, they said, 
at the words of ventrez vils mendians, and they treated the 
curate of Mont Chauvet in a fine way. However, in all 
their proceedings with me, they thought they should make 
me their dupe, and they succeeded to a certain point, be- 
cause they abused my frankness. What have I lost, ex- 
cept being made to believe, that my piece was not more 
worthy of seeing the light than I had hoped? It sees it 
actually on fine paper, and in very neat characters, and Is 
sold for thirty-six sous. It is printed in France, with the 
approbation ofthe magistrates, who had previously commu- 
nicated it to a doctor of the Sorbonne, who read it with 
pleasure. As he is versed in the study of the holy books, 
he admired the manner in which IJ treated the subject. This 
then is the moment of its life or death. ‘The publick, which 
always sees clearly, or at least generally does, will dissect 
it as it understands it. If it is not pleased, I shall be careful 
to make no appeal; but I shall not be disgusted: I shall 
study to do better. So long as my vein lasts, I protest 
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to you, my dear Abbe, that nothing will be able to stop me. 
M. Diderot complained that this piece was not sufficiently 
supplied with incidents, and that the greater part of the in- 
cidents did not take place on the stage, which I should call 
an action rather too mute ; it is true, that my piece is a holy 
piece, and that is a fault. I had perceived it, but I could 
not do otherwise. Besides, this kind of pieces are subject 
to this defect. I have perhaps supplied the natural dryness 
which pertains to most recitatives, by a versification happy 
enough. But this is not the place to criticise my perform- 
ance. I have commenced a second, which I trust will not 
offend in that way, and which [ hope to render complete. 
When it is done, I shall criticise it severely, as 1 have done 
the first. As Iam not guided by the honour of the theatre 
or by interest, working only to contend against the tiresome- 
ness of my solitude, I shall bring the second with me all 
printed, by which means I shall not see myself again expos- 
ed to reading my manuscript ona stool, before persons 
especially who are laughing in their sleeves, instead of 
being affected, or who feign to applaud without even know- 
ing the connexion of the scenes, nor perhaps a rhyme. 
Now, my dear Abbe, I have the honour to inform you, that 
I shall send you a copy, and several others, as a downright 
gift for persons, to whom I shall beg you will have the sood- 
ness to remit them. I calculate’ you will get them next 
week with a letter of advice. I shall therefore put you to 
the expense of two postages. Do me the favour to inform 
me on receipt of the present, at Mont Chauvet, by Aunay, a 
la Plumardiere, if you will undertake the trouble of disposing 
of them for me; in case you could get rid of them it would 
be to the credit of what my brother and myself owe you. 
Excuse the length of this letter. I depend on your indul- 
gence. I write tothe Abbe Freron, and I send him two 
copies, one for himself, and the other for madame his wife, 
as a gift; you see that I do things liberally, and that I do 
not care for six and thirty sous on occasion. Adieu, 
my dear Abbe. I have the honour to be, with the sentiments 
that you know me to have for such an excellent friend, your 
very humble and obedient servant, 1 
, 45 Petit. 

Let us allow, that a few hundred letters like this, would 
make an excellent collection. In order that you may feel 
the full force of it, I must tell vou that the passage where 
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he attacks the people who perhaps do not know what a 
rhyme is, relates to Rousseau, who had insisted with him 
that angotsse and tristesse did not rhyme. In another 
place where he says, he prefers leaving the field open to 
many of our gentlemen poets, he has in view M. de Mar- 
gency, whom you know. They had made the curate be- 
lieve that he was a poet by profession, and that he would 
have in him a dangerous rival; so that he shewed him all 
kinds of servility, though from that moment, he conceived 
for his pretended rival the most violent hatred. After the 
reading was over, they had a very long dispute upon their 
respective merits. All this finished by a challenge. M. 
de Margency said, that he was at that moment at work upon 
the tragedy of Nebuchadnezzar, a very difficult and delicate 
subject: that if the curate would attempt the same, they 
might assemble that day week, and each one should bring 
the first scene of his piece, to submit it to the judgment of 
the assembly. ‘The curate promised, but dissatisfied with 
his censors, and perhaps frightened at the challenge, he 
took the alternative of returning to Mont Chauvet, three 
days after this sitting. Notwithstanding, our friend Mar- 
gency composed his scene ; and having learnt the unex- 
pected departure of the curate, he has since sent it to him 
with a fine dedication. I make you a present of both; it 
is an excellent piece of humour, which will greatly amuse 
you. See if itis not worth while to pass Easter at Paris. 
As for me, who only arrived on the Monday, I found them 
all so inebriated with the madness of the curate, that I had 
no doubt but he had left them his mantle at parting. ‘They 
all embrace you. We desire much to see you. Return 
speedily. 


_-——__—_— 


Bernard le Bouvier de Fontenelle, father of the French 
Academy, of that of the sciences, and of inscriptions, died 
on Sunday evening, the 9th of January, 1757. He had 
nearly reached his hundredth year, having been born on the 
}ith February, 1657. 

M. de Fontenelle was one of those extraordinary men, 
who witnessed, during a century, all the revolutions of the 
human mind, produced some of them himself, and pre- 
pared the causes of many others. Born without genius, 
he owed all his success to the clearness, the distinctness and 
precision of his mind; to a certain ingenious, brilliant, 
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| flowery style which he created, and which has since had so 
many bad copyists. While waiting for the successor of 
this celebrated man at the French Academy, to give us in 
his eulogium, an idea of his merit and of his literary labours, 
{ am going to collect a few traits, and hazard some reflec- 
tions, that may enable you to know something of him. ‘The 
academick discourses contain commonly only insipid praises, 
heaped up without discernment or taste ; truth demands 
more justice. In fact, the life of M. de Fontenelle, with the 
different objects connected with it, would be a subject 
worthy of a philosopher. Such a work would be a history 
of philosophy, and the revolutions it has experienced in 
France, from the time of Descartes to our own. Whata 
superb subject! M. de Fontenelle was one of the most 
celebrated sectaries, of the destroyer of the scholastick phi- 
losophy. Now that Newtonianism has triumphed in France, 
as in the rest of enlightened Europe, over all other forms of 
philosophy, there are but few partizans of Descartes here, 
besides M. de Mairan, author of a treatise on the Aurora 
borealis, and another upon ice, and a few old academicians 
little known. ‘The time will come, when the disciples of 
Newton will not be more in vogue, than the followers of 
Cartesianism. Every thing is revolution in the human 
mind, as well as in the physical and moral order of the uni- 
verse. The schools destroy one another : the names of 
great men alone remain, like those immense pyramids of 
Egypt, which last, if one may so speak, in spite of the 
effort of ages and the ravages of time. All that crowd of 
subaltern philosophers, followers of the opinions of others, 
will disappear and be effaced from the memory of men, 
‘The names of Newton, Leibnitz, Descartes, Bacon, as_ well 
as those of Aristotle and Plato, will be venerated as long as 
philosophy and learning endure. What may tend to pre- 
serve M. de Fontenelle from the oblivion, which is sure to 
cover the sectaries of all fugitive systems, is the real merit 
of having been the first to make philosophy popular in 
France. The plurality of worlds, the history of oracles, 
and many other works of his, have become classick. Men 
of the world at that time, so ignorant, and narrow-minded, 
women even, whose tastes and occupations have so great an 
liufluence, and all that concerns the mind and manners of 
Frenchmen, have drawn from his works the principles of 
a sound and enlightened philosophy. ‘The  philosophick 
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spirit now so widely spread, owes its first progress to M. 
de Fontenelle. Even the ornaments of his style, which 
might perhaps be condemned by a severe taste, have con- 
tributed to extend the limits of light, the love of truth, and 
the empire of reason. It is true, that in thus enlightening 
us, he had given an almost fatal blow to the taste of the 
nation. His “style, his colouring, and his manner of writing, 
offer a vast career to false taste, and if his opinions and 
those of M- de la Mothe, had prevailed with the publick, 
over the more powerful cry of nature, and over the tranquil 
though constant effect of its beauties, our taste would have 
been. ruined, and we should have witneeted the return of the 
age of Voiture, and still meaner writers. We should very 
soon have resembled those children, who would willingly 
exchange the Farnese Hercules, or the Venus de Medicis, 
for a doll, from a shop in the Rue St. Honore. To judge 
of the extent of the danger we have run, to feel how detest- 
able was the manner, which it was indeavoured to establish, 
we have only to read the imitators of M. de Fontenelle : 
nothing is more disagreeable, nothing more insupportable, 
than the works, with which they annoyed the _ publick. 
Fortunately, and [ know not by what miracle it so happened, 
there occurred in this case, what never took place before. 
The good that he has done us, by the philosophick spirit 
that prevails in his works, has had its effect. ‘The evil 
which he might have caused by his style, has had no bad 
consequences ; this is an eternal obligation that we owe to 
M. de Voltaire, and the extent of which, we do not appear 
to feel sufficiently. This great man came at the very mo- : 
ment he was wanted, to stop the progress of a false taste. ! 
Thanks to him, there are now-a-days only the Abbe Tru- 

blet and other writers of his class, who pass their lives in 

TE twisting phrases, and in weaving with great labour a puerile 
A diction : or who employ their time as M. de Voltaire said 
of M. de Marivaux, in weighing cyphers in scales of spider’s ; 
webs. The easy and popular philosophy of M. de Voltaire, I 
his simple, natural, and at the same time original style, the 
inexpressibie charm of his colouring, soon made us despise 
those epigrammatick turns, that squinting precision, and \ 
those mean beauties, to which copyists without taste had é 
siving a passing vogue. M. de Voltaire has since been s 
seconded by all the sound minds among us. M. de Buffon, | t 
as a philosopher, not very profound perhaps, has gained ; 
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admiration as a most magnificent writer. M. Diderot, in 
penetrating the most concealed depths of truth, with a force 
of genius very uncommon, has united the most extensive 
philosophical views to the most brilliant imagination, and 
the most exquisite feeling of the beautiful and its attri- 
butes. The citizen Jean Jacques Rousseau, even while 
establishing in his works the most indefensible paradoxes, 
has defended them in such a simple and masculine style, 
that he deserves to participate in the glory of the celebrated 
men I have just named. Without them, we should now 
have spoken an unintelligible jargon. These kinds of 
beauty were lost upon M. de Fontenelle. What was sim- 
ple, natural, and truly sublime, did not affect him: it was a 
language he did not understand. I have often remarked, 
that in every thing that was related or said to him, he 
always expected the epigram.  Insensible to every other 
kind of beauty, every thing that did not finish with a witty 
turn, was nothing to him. He had seen all the great men 
of the age of Louis XIV ; he had been their contemporary, 
and even their rival. He spoke little of them. I presume 
he did not think much of Moliere and Racine. He never 
mentioned La Fontaine without speaking ill of him. There 
are however in La Fontaine verses, of which I would have 
sooner written a single one, than all the works of Fontenelle 
together. The great Corneille was his man; he raised him 
above every body. But this great man was from ‘his own 
province, his uncle, and, after all, what a reasoner! This 
kind of beauty was made to suit Fontenelle. He preserved 
the justness and ingenuity of bis wit, ull the moment of his 
death. Without his deafness, which prevented his taking 
part in conversation, he would have been as agreeable, as 
he had been at the age of thirty. He said not long since, 
to a young woman, to make her feet the impression that 
her beauty had made upoa him: “Ah! if I was but only 
‘eighty years old.” In the course of the malady that termi- 
nated his life, he said to some one who inquired what ill he 
felt, “ None, except that of existing : I feel a great difficulty 
“to be.” This was said better than his general manner. A 
woman well known, (madame Grimaud) aged one hundred 
and three’ years, having gone to see him six months ago, 
said to him: It seams, sir, that nature has forgot you and me 
upon earth. M. de Fontenelle placed his finger softly on 
her mouth, and said: Hush !—Jt was by an infinity of inge- 
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nious turns like this, that his presence had become very 
agreeable in society, to which his talents had besides given 
him strong recommendations. His private life was uniform 
and tranquil. He was cited as the model of a sage. How 
many times has his conduct been contrasted with that of 
Voltaire’s! But great men have not always the coolest 
heads. We may pardon many follies to the rapid and 
brilliant imagination of the author of Zaire; he has redeem- 
ed them by so many beauties; and it is true, in this sense, 
that the wisdom of a cold mind, is not worth the follies of an 
impetuous genius. 

M. de Fontenelle has often been reproached with having 
an insensible heart. ‘They said of him, and it was true, 
that he had never either laughed or wept. This trait 
characterizes the man. He knew not the tumult of the 
passions, the violent emotions, nor all those impetuous im- 
pulses, which often govern the greatest men; his cold and 
barren heart had never felt the enchanting power of beauty, 
the lively and delicious impressions of virtue, nor the charm 
and sweetness of friendship. When with such dispositions 
we observe religiously the laws of society, of honour, and 
of publick propriety, we are exempt from reproach, but we 
are not the less subjects for pity. Lord Hyde, a man of 
great merit, who from his cabinet in Paris for some time 
directed the House of Commons in London, and who died 
here, of a fall from his horse, at an early age, said, in speak- 
ing of the long career of M. de Fontenelle, that for him, he 
lived his hundred years in a quarter of an hour. A fine 
expression, that proves so well the advantages of a suscep- 
tible mind over one that feels nothing. It is difficult to 
live much ina quarter of an hour, when we love nothing 
but epigrams ; they always made an impression on Fonte- 
nelle ; but it is not said, that he was ever affected by paint- 
ing, by musick, or the illusions of art and of imitation. 
Diderot having seen him two or three years since, for the 
first time in his life, could not help shedding tears on the 
vanity of literary glory, and of all human things. M. de 
Fontenelle perceived it, and asked him the reason of his 
tears. ‘I feel, answered Diderot, a singular sentiment.” At 
the word sentiment, Fontenelle stopped him, and said with 
a smile, ‘Sir, it is eighty years since I banished sentiment 


“into eclogues.” An answer well calculated to dry the tears, 


which the love of humanity, and the tenderness ot a good 
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heart had caused to flow. M. de Fontenelle often boasted, 
that he had never asked a service of any one; he might 
have added, nor rendered one. A woman of a great deal 
of sense and merit, (madame Geoffrin) in whom he had 
much confidence, and whom he has made his executrix, 
says, that there was only one mode of inducing him to 
oblige or render a service, and that was to order him to do 
it. He had no reply to you must. He never would have 
felt what was merely proper and well-timed. But what is 
cited as most horrible in this way, is the history of the 
asparagus. M. de Fontenelle was remarkably fond of it, 
and particularly dressed with oil. One of his friends who 
liked it served with butter, (I do not know if it was not the 
Abbe Terrasson) having called one day to dine with him, 
he told him he would make him a great sacrifice, in ceding 
to him half his dish of asparagus, and ordered that half to 
be dressed with butter. A short time before dinner was 
ready, the Abbé was taken ill, and a moment afterwards 
fell into an apoplexy. Fontenelle rose precipitately, ran to 
the kitchen, and cried, the whole with oil, the whole with oil.* 
What is perhaps most odious in this affair is, that dining a 
short time afterwards, with the same Lord Hyde of whom I 
have spoken, and seeing a dish of asparagus, he remarked, 
that this speech had brought them into fashion; and with 
this node of thinking he would probably have had but few 
friends, if the vanity of being acquainted with a celebrated 
man had not retained a few. It was this profound indiffer- 
ence that formed the base of his character; he carried it 
every where, and it often injured the justness of his mind, 
principally on all subjects that belonged to sentiment. He 
said if he had held truth in his hands like a bird, he would 
have stifled it, so thoroughly did he consider the finest gift 


* The consummate selfishness of Fontenelle can hardly be paralleled ; the fol- 
lowing stance of insensibilitv however, is rather singular. The late Governor 
C related to a friend of mine, that during the American war, be made a visit 
one evening to the celebrated general P. at his quarters. Wine was not always 
to be had in those days, among American officers, and even of spirits, the most 
abundant was that of 76. The General told him he was sorry he could not 
oiler himany wine, that he had but two bottles of old Madeira, which he kept 

for the use of Mrs. P. who was then with him extremely ill. They sat down 
therefore, to pass the evening over a glass of grog. In the course of it Mrs. 
P. died.. Soon after the event was announced, the General said, speaking to 
his son, in a melancholy tone of voice: “ Come, you may as well bring that 
wine, your poor mother will not want it now.” ~The Governor said he was 

xesssively shocked at this inse nsibility. But the wine being brought, aad old 
Made ‘ira, a very scarce thing, he e’en filled his glass, and ‘they finished the 
iwo bottles to assuige the Ge neral’s erief, 7. 
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of heaven as useless, and dangerous for mankind. He had 
no opinion in matters of religion, and this indifference which 
he preserved all his life, is much more netural in a truly 
philosophick mind, than his lukewarmness in regard to truth. 
He said further, that if he had in bis desk a horrible paper, 

that would be sufficient to dishonour him in the opinion of 
posterity, he would not give himself the trouble to take it 
out and burn it, if; he was sure that he could conceal it from 
the publick during his lifetme. ‘This sentiment is unnatu- 
ral. Shame is one of the first feelings of man in society, 
and shame makes us dread contempt even after death, as 
Diderot remarks in a work he is about publishing. ‘This 
speech was the more extraordinary from M. de Fontenelle, 
as he had an excessive thirst for praise. He was any thing 
but difficult on this head, and the most ingenious wit, the 
most epigrammatick, the most delicate in gallantry, was not 
offended with the dullest and heaviest praises, that certain 
persons lavished upon him. A person having said to him 
one day: I wish to praise you, but 1 want the ingenuity of 
your wit. No matter said Fontenelle, praise on. I have 
heard him complain that foreigners, and particularly the 
English, were fonder of him than his own countrymen. 
Madame Geoffrin replied very pleasantly, it is because we 
see you too nearly; you know, said she, that no man is a 
hero to his valet de chambre. ‘These traits may suffice to 
give you an idea of the character of this celebrated man, to 
whom nothing was wanting to be great, but a more lively 
imagination, warmed by a tender heart. It is too true that 
this is not a trifling want. With so much intelligence in 
his mind, he could not enter the career of genius, and the 
deficiency of sensibility left him without taste ; it exposed 
him, as we have remarked, to serve for a model to a whole 
class of bad writers; it rendered his decisions in matters of 
taste, rash, false, and of no consequence. It is well known 
with how many efforts, Fontenelle and la Mothe disputed 
the merit of the ancients. Two athlete of their strength 
however, have only excited contempt, in spite of the pene- 
tration and logick on which they prided themselves, and with 
which they uselessly covered themselves in this ridiculous 
and vain dispute. It would be difficult to collect, on an 

subject, more foolish things than those which have been 
printed to prove the superiority of the moderns over the 
ancients. One would have said, that Fontenelle, la Mothe, 
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and the Abbe Terrasson had made all these efforts, only to 
shew the misery and poverty of the mind, when it ts not 
guided by sentiment. It is like a blind person who marches 
with confidence in the dark, who wanders methodicaliy, and 
each of whose steps conducts him into a new errour. Wo! 


to that people whose Fontenelles and La Mothes shall suc- 


ceed in throwing down the statues of Homer and Sopho- 
cles, of Cicero and Virgil! under what names will genius 
be revered upon earth, if it be not under the immortal names 
of those great men’ 1am more disposed than any one, to 
pass over the little spots that are to be found in the works 
of Voltaire. The essay upon Universal History which 
he has just published, and which has united every suffrage, 
would suffice to immortalize the author, if he were in want 
of new titles. But how is it possible, that this illustrious 
writer should have spoken so ill of Homer, at the com- 
mencement of the third volume, where he is discussing the 
subject of the revival of learning in Italy ; he gives the pre- 
ference in all cases to the moderns. It costs him nothing to 
put the Orlando Furioso of Ariosto above the Odyssey, 
and, what is incredible, the Jerusalem of ‘Tasso above the 
liad. If this decision had been pronounced by M. de 
Fontenelle, it would not have been mentioned ; it would have 
had no consequence. But that M.de Voltaire should give 
such a judgment, is really inconceivable. 1 believe I have 
somewhere had the honour to remark to you, that the mo- 
derns had not even discovered the mechanism of their 
epick, and that in the poverty in which they were in this 
respect, they made no hesitation to borrow that of Homer, 
which notwithstanding cannot suit them. If they had his 
genius, how superiour would he still be to them in the 
sublimity and simplicity of manners, which give his poeins 
so many affecting charms. Alas! if the father of poetry 
should resume from his descendants, every thing that they 
have borrowed from him, what would be left of the Eneid, 
the Jerusalem, the Orlando, the Lusiad, the Henriade, and 
every thing that we may dare name of this kind? 


1780. Letter from Dr. Franklin to Madame Helvétius. 


Grieved at your resolution pronounced so _ positively 
last evening, to remain single the rest of your life, in honour 
of your dear husband, I returned home. Throwing myself 


on the bed, I thougit that I had died, and that I was in the 
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Elysian fields. ‘They asked if I hada desire to see any 
particular personages ? Lead me to the _ philosophers.— 
There are two who live near here, in this garden; they are 
very good neighbours and friends to one another.—Who 
are they ’—Socrates and Helvétius.—I esteem both of 
them prodigiously, but let me first see Helvétius, because I 
know a little French, and not a word of Greek.—He receiv- 
ed me with great courtesy, having known, he said, my cha- 
racter for some time. He asked me a thousand questions 
about the war, the present state of religion, of liberty and 
of government in France. You make no inquiries, said |, 
after your dear friend Madame Helvétius, and yet she 
loves you excessively ; it is only an hour since I saw her. 
Ab! said he, you nei me remember my former felicity, 
but it must be for gotten to be happy here. For many 
years I thought only ‘of her ; at last Lam consoled. I have 
taken another wife, the most like her that I could find; she 
is not, it is true, quite so beautiful, but she has much 
good sense and wit, and she. loves me infinitely : her con- 
tinual study is to please me. She has just gone out to seek 
for the best nectar and ambrosia, to regale me this evening $ 
remain here, and you shall see her. I perceive, said I, that 
your ancient friend is more faithful to you, for she has re- 
fused many good matches that have offered. I confess to 
you, that I have loved her myself to madness, but she is ex- 
cessively cruel to me, and has refused me absolutely, to do 
honour to you. I pity your misfortune, said he, as she 
was a good woman, and very amiable. But the Abbe Roche 








and the Abbe M , do they not sometimes visit her ? 
Yes, certainly, she has not lost one of your friends. If you 
had gained the Abbe M with coffee and cream to speak 


for you, perhaps you might have succeeded, for he is as 
subtle a reasoner as St. ‘Thomas, and he places his argu- 
ments in such good order, that they become almost irre- 
sistible : or if you had gained over the Abbe de la Roche, 
by some fine edition of an old classick, to speak against you, 
it would have been still better, for I often observed, that 
when he advised any thing, she had a very strong inclina- 
tion to do the contrary. At these words, in came the new 
Madame Helvétius ; in an instant, I recognized her to be 
Madame Franklin, my ancient American friend. I reclaim- 
ed her, but she answered me coldly—‘* I was your good 
‘‘ wife for forty-nine years and four months, almost half a 
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“century, be content with that. I have here formed a new 
‘‘ connexion, that will endure forever.” Dissatisfied with 
this refusal of my Eurydice, [ resolved immediately to leave 
those ungrateful shades, and to return to this world, to revisit 
the sun and you. Here I am, let us revenge ourselves. 


1778. Dr. Franklin talks little: and at the commence- 
ment of his residence at Paris, while France refused to de- 
clare openly in favour of the colonies, he spoke still less. 
At a dinner of wits, to engage him in conversation, a person 
said to him, ‘ [t must be owned that it is a grand and superb 
‘‘ spectacle, that America offers at this period.” “ Yes, 
answered modestly the Doctor, but the spectators do not pay. 
—T hey have paid since. 


A very fine Latin verse has been made for the portrait of 


Dr. Franklin : 


Eripuit coelo fulmen sceptrumque tyrannis. 
This is a happy imitation of a line of the @nti-Lucretius . 


Eripuitque Jovi fulmen Phoeboque sagittas. 


October, 1727. The following lines were written to be 
placed under the portrait of M. Benjamin Franklin, painted 
by Cochin, and engraved by St. Aubin. : 

(The Censor thought himself obliged to suppress them, as 
blasphemous. ) 


* C’est Vhonneur et l’appui du nouvel hemisphere, 
Les flots de l’Ocean s’abaissent a sa voix; 

I] reprime ou dirige a son gré le tonnerre 

Qui désarme les Dieux peut-il craindre les rois.t 


Specimen of the friendships of Paris. 

1778. Let persons imagine the Marchioness du Deffant, 
blind, sitting at the extremity of her cabinet, in an arm chair, 
that resembled the tub of Diogenes, and her old friend, 
Pont de Vesle, lolling on a seat by the chimney. In this 
situation, here is one of their last conversations : 


* This extravagant absurdity may give an idea of the length they went at 
Paris, in flattering Dr. Franklin. 
yy . a ye id ™" Ty . 7 . 
t This referred only to the King of England. [Note of the French Editor.] 
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Pont de Vesle?—Madam ?—Where are you ?—At the 
corner of your fire-place.—With your feet on the andirons, 
as we do among friends P—Yes, Madam ?—It must be allow- 
ed that there are few friendships so ancient as ours.—That 
is true.—It is fifty years.—Yes, filty years and more.— 
And in this long pericd not a cloud, not even the appearance 
of a quarrel.—That is what I have always admired.—but, 
Pont de Vesle, is not this owing to our having been, in reali- 
ty, always very indifferent to one another >—That may well 
be, Madam. 


September, 1779. Madame de Lalande, Marchioness du 


Deffant, born de Vichi de Chamru, died at Paris the 25d of 


last ineile, aged eighty-four years. She was without dis- 
pute one of the women of her time, the most celebrated for 
wit; she had been for a long period for her beauty. Having 
lost her sight whea she was young, she sought consolation 
by : assembling about her the most selec t society of the city 


and the court; but the malignity of her wit, the sallies of 


which it was impossible for her to repress, often alienated 
the persons with whom she should not have quarrelled. 
The late Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, who had been for 
many years her companion, separated from her rudely, and 
took away with her the greater part ef the literary men, who 
at the time composed her society. The friend whom she 
had the happiness to keep the longest, was M. Pont de 
Vesle. We have elsewhere explained, what rendered this 
connexion so mild and durable. ‘That society which she 
no longer found at home, but which she could not do with- 
out, even in extreme old age, she sought for abroad. When 
past eighty, she still supped out every evening, often in 
the country, and she sate up habitually till three or four in 
the morning. We have many charming letters of her’s to 
Voltaire, a portrait of Madame du Chatelet, some fugitive 
poetry printed in different collections, and many couplets 
full of wit and malice. 

Her best female friends Madame la Marechale de Luxem- 
bourg, Madame de Choiseul, and Madame de Cambise, hard- 
ly quitted her during her last illness; and by a very rare 
excess of attachment, never failed, it was said, to play at 
loto in her chamber every evening, till her last sigh inclu- 
sively. 
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178!. ‘There happened at the opera on the second re- 
presentation of Iphigenia, an event too memorable to be for- 
gotten, in the annals of the Royal Academy of Musick. 
Mademoiselle Laguerre, who in her early youth, signalized 
herself en treviis, paid hackney. coachmen without untying 
her pare , who, some years afterwards, knew how to ruin the 
Prince de Bouillon, ia the space of five or six months, who 
has since exhausted the fortune of one of our richest farmer- 
senerals, M. Haudry de Souci, and who never could re- 
nounce the pleasing habits of her early connexions—lIphige- 
nia Laguerre was drank, so drunk that she reeled upon the 
stage, and gave great trouble to the priestesses who were 
anxious to support her; it is difficult to say how she got 
through the first act. The fear of interrupting the specta- 
cle, and above all the compassion that was inspired by the 
supposed situation of the unfortunate Piccini,* obtained from 
the pit more mildness and forbearance than could have been 
expected: there were only some low murmurs ; there was no 
laughing or hissing. All the remedies that could be ¢ applied, 
to dissipate promptly the vapours that still clouded the 
brain of the princess, were administered in the interval of the 
second act, and made her able to go through the two last 
with more decency. This accident had no important con- 
sequences. The king, on being informed of it, said to M. 
Amelot. H ‘ell, you have sent her to prison? She was not 
vet there, but she received that very evening an order to 
eo to Fort-l’Evéque, to which she submitted with great re- 
signation. ‘They took her out two days afterwards, to re- 
sue her part fasting. She recited with great sensibility the 
two first lines : 


O jour fatal que je voulais en vain 
Ne pas compter parmi ceux de ma vie ! 


The publick seemed drunk in turn, and applauded her - 
| ’ P] 


without end. It is true that she sang better than ever. 
At the end of the first act they announced to her in a man- 
ner to add to the favour, that her liberty was restored. M. 
Piccini and the Prince de Guémenée, who are much interest- 
ed in the honour of Italian musick, had strongly interceded 
in her favour; indeed, how much will be pardoned for the 
sake of a fine voice? I knew, however, an Italian lady who 


' The musick of this magnificent opera was composed by Piccini. 
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was less indulgent. A celebrated singer was very highly 
praised in her presence. ‘* Yes,” says she, “a fine voice, 
‘ buta bad heart. My brother, the cardinal, had him made 
‘a Soprano, and he has never had the least gratitude.” 


1777. The Abbe Millot has recently published, in six 
volumes, * Military and political memoirs, to serve for the 
‘history of Louis 14th and 15th, composed from origi- 

“nal feta collected by Adrian Maurice, Duke de 
“ Noailles, Marshal of France, and Minister of State.” 


The ttle of this work announces strongly enough, how 
important and curious its contents must be. The work is 
extracted from two hundred folio volumes; and the greater 
part of the pieces that form this immense collection, are in 
the original hand writing; the rest, copies made with great 
care. We owe much gratitude to the possessors s of such al 
precious deposit, for having consented, that it should serve 
for the instruction of the public ; and we owe infinitely to 
the man of letters, who, to fulfil such useful views, loaded 
himself witha task, sufficient to alarm the most constant ac- 
tivity, and the most intrepid patience. ‘The importance of 
his leBouts, and the disgust inseparable from it, should ex- 
cuse much negligence and i inaccuracy, that would not have 
been borne in any other work, with the same indulgence. 
But perbaps the author would have spared himself trouble, 
and his readers fatigue, if, instead of imposing on himself 
the ere task of giving to these memoirs a connected form, 
he had been content with making an extract, from all the 
pieces worthy of being preserved, ranging them in a chro- 
nological order, and adding only where a right understand- 
ing of the text seemed to require it, a few clear, succinct, 
historical notes. In following this plan, he would have 
saved himself all the trouble which it has cost him, to give a 
regular connexion to a work, that was not susceptible of it, 
and which has omy served to make it appear longer, more 
defective, and often more disconnected: for this defect be- 
comes more evident, from the very effort that is made to 
conceal it. It is to be presumed also, that in thus simplify- 
ing his labour, the author would not have surcharged his 
book with so many reflections, which, though they may be 
very sensible, and if you will, very edifying, are neverthe- 
less very common, very useless, and if I may dare say it, 
completely misplaced in memoirs, that are styled political 
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and military. The Abbé Millot has composed almost all 
his works for the instruction of youth ; this is to Ins praise: 
but he should have felt in editing the memoirs of a marshal 
of France, and a minister of state, that he was not writing 
for the regents of a college, or for children. All this mo- 
rality, which in other respects we esteem most highly, with- 
out rendering his work more instructive, has made it much 
less agreeable to the only readers, whom he should have 
thought about, and this is to be regretted. 

The Marshal de Noailles is not only painted in these 
memoirs, as a-great negotiator, a great minister, as a citizen 
full of courage and virtue, he appears besides to have been 
a great general; and no onecan doubt that his military 
reputation would have been very brilliant, if he had gained 
the battle of Dettingen, which seemed certain from his 
preparations. <A letter of the king of Prussia is quoted in 
regard to that unfortunate day, in which the monarch ren- 
ders him the most splendid justice. All the letters of 
Marshal Saxe suport this august testimony ; but the stron- 
gest proof, and at the same time the most glorious to the 
military talents of our hero, is, without doubt, the memoir 
which he sent himself to M. de Saxe, the 21st January, 
1748, in which he traces the plan of that skilful march, that 
gave success to the enterprise against Maestricht, and ter- 
minated that war so fortunately. The Abbe Millot, after 
making an extract from this memoir, compares it very 
adroitly to the recital, which Voltaire has made of that 
memorable expedition, in his summary of the age of Louis 
XV. It is noble, says he, to see Marshal Saxe, after so 
many victories, preserve a perfect deference for a friend, 
whose counsels had often directed his enterprises: it is still 
more so, to behold Marshal Noailles apply himself in silence 
to combine great designs, and abandon to him all the glory 
of success. , 

A proof less grave of the confidence which Marshal Saxe 
had for M. de Noailles, but which appears safficiently ori- 


ginal to bring forward here, is the following letter. “ It 
‘has been proposed to me, my master, to become one of 
‘the French academy. I answered, that I did not even 


‘ know orthography,* and that it would become me as a 


* The f ollowing proof of it is taken from his letter. Se la mallet comm: 
une Bagedunechat. Pourcoy nan aites vovs pas? le crains les ridiqules, et s 
LUY SIMAN PARENT UN, &c 
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“ying would a cat. They answered that Marshal Villars 
‘‘ could neither read nor write, and that he was well placed 
‘‘ there. It is quite a persecution. You do not belong to 
‘it, my master, and that renders my defence much finer. 
‘No one has more wit than yourself ; no one speaks and 
‘ writes better : why do you not belong? This embarrasses 
‘me. Ido not wish to shock any one, much less a body 
‘that has so many people of merit. On the other hand, J 
‘am afraid of ridicule, and this appears to me to be of the 
‘most decided sort. Have the goodness to give me a few 
‘‘ words in answer.” 

The Abbe Millot has not thought proper to give us the 
answer entire, from respect, without doubt, for the academy, 
where he wishes to be: he adds only, that M. de Noailles 
advised M. de Saxe to refuse. ‘* This parade,” says he, 
‘* does not suit a military man, and I should be very sorry 
‘*to see my dear Count Maurice in a company, occupied 
‘only about words and orthography.” Philosophy did not 
yet reign, and men of letters were even modest or silly 
enough, not to believe that their task was to direct the 
world, and to instruct kings. How they have since im- 
proved ! 

There is not, in these memoirs which we have the hon- 
our to announce to you, any of those obscure anecdotes, 
which credulous malignity always seeks for with eagerness ; 
but a small number may be found of those interesting parti- 
culars, which often give a better idea of character and man- 
ners, than the most brilliant actions. 

Don Francisco de Velasco, having presented a petition 
to the king, received no answer from him. He presented 
another to the Cardinal Porto Carrera, and was not heard. 
He addressed himself to the president of Castile, and that 
minister told him, that he could do nothing: at last to 
the Duke d’Harcourt, and the duke refused to meddle in 
his affair. What a government, gentlemen! said Velasco : 
a king who speaks not! a cardinal who hears not! a presi- 
dent of Castile who cannot! and an ambassador of France 
who will not! ‘This speech became the subject of every con- 
versation. 

Madame des Ursins thus describes the details of her 
place, in a letter to Madame de Noailles. ‘* Good God! in 
‘‘ what a situation have you placed mer I have not the 
‘least repose, and I cannot even find time to speak to my 
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“secretary. It is no longer a question, whether I shall re- 
‘“‘ pose myself after dinner, or eat when I am hungry: | 


‘am too happy to be able to catoh a poor meal standing, and 


‘* even then it is seldom that I am not called away, the moment 
‘ that I place myself at table. Really, Madame de Maintenon 
would laugh heartily, if she knew all the details of my 
place. Tell her, I pray you, that it is ] who have the hon- 
our to take the night-gown of the king of Spain, when he 
goes to bed, and to give him his slippers when he gets up. 
So far I am patient; but every evening, when the king 
comes into the queen’s chamber to go to bed, the Count 
of Benevento gives me his majesty’s sword, a chamber- 
pot, and a lamp, the oil of which | commonly spill over 
my clothes ; this is too grotesque. ‘The king would never 
‘‘ rise if I did not go to draw the curtains, and it would 
‘be a sacrilege, if any other than myself were to enter the 
chamber of the queen, when they are in bed. Lately the 
lamp was extinguished, because I had spilt half the oil. 
I did not know where the windows were, as we had arriv- 
ed in the night at the place. I came near breaking my 
head against the wall; and we were, the king of Spain 
and myself, nearly a quarter of an hour, running against 
one another, in seeking for them. The queen enters into 
all these jests, but I have not yet succeeded in obtaining 
‘“* the confidence, that she had in her Piedmontese chamber- 
maids. I am astonished at it, for I serve her better than 
‘‘ they did, and I am sure that they could not wash her feet, 
‘and draw off her stockings so neatly as I do.” 

Though the Abbe Millot produces several letters, written 
in France against the Princes des Ursins, he has not permit- 
ted himself to cite that one, in which she is accused of hav- 
ing married her groom, and which she suffered to proceed, 
with other despatches that had fallen into her hands, adding 
on the margin ; Married. No. | 

A great number of original letters of the Princess des 
Ursins, of the king and queen of Spain, of Louis 14th and 
l5th, of Cardinal Fleury, and the Marshal de Noailles him- 
self, by varying the style and tone of the work, greatly aug- 
ment its interest. ‘The private letters of Louis 15th, paint 
with extreme truth the soundness of his sense, his mildness 
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and goodness. It is known that M. Rose was the writer of 


almost all those of Louis 14th; but it is also known, that 
the only talent of M. Rose was to impress his style, with 
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that character of nobleness and grandeur, that accompanied 
all the actions of that monarch, and which appeared to belong 
to him exclusively 

We find in the memoirs of the Abbe Millot, very impor- 
tant details on the negotiations that preceded the last war 
of 1755. It appears demonstrated by the most authentick 
testimony, that our ministry desired peace sincerely, and 
nothing but the persuasion that existed in France, that the 
English ministry would have war at any rate, occasioned the 
failure of the arrangements, that had been proposed to main- 
tain the union of the two powers. J heard Lord Stormont 
say, that if the despatches had been seen, which decided 
the English ministry, all the world would have been convinc- 
ed that England did not desire peace less ardently, and 
would not have declared war, had she not been deceived by 
similar prejudices to those, that prevailed in France. Is it 
possible then, that vain suspicions and false reports, should 
embroil nations like individuals, and that a misunderstanding 
may decide the councils of sovereigns, and the destiny of 
nations ° 


An Englishman called to see M. de Voltaire, at Ferney. 
He asked him from whence he came. ‘The traveller replied, 
that he had been passing some time with M. Haller. The 
patriarch immediately exclaimed, “ that M. Haller isa great 
“man, a great poet, great naturalist, great philosopher, a 
‘man almost universal.” What you say, sir, is so much the 
finer, as M. Haller does not render you the same justice. 
las ! replied Voltaire, perhaps we both deceive ourselves. 


The emperour of China has sent the king, sixteen designs 
made by the Jesuit missionaries, and requested that they 
may be engraved by our most skilful artists. It will cost 
more than an hundred thousand crowns. ‘These designs 
represent the principal ceremonies of the court of Pekin, 
and different victories of the emperour. What is the most 
remarkable in these battles, is, that not a single Chinese is 
killed, nor even one of them wounded. Nothing was more 
expressly enjoined upon the designers than attention to this 
circumstance. Is it not exactly the fable of the lion ? 


Si mes confréres savaient peindre. 
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THE NORTH-AMERICAN REVIEW. 


The United States and England, beng a Reply to the 
criticism on Inchiquin’s Letters, contained in the Quar- 


terly Review for January, 1814. New-York, Inskeep, 
pp. 115, 8vo 


In the whole history of literature, it will be difficult to 
produce a more disgraceful paper, than the one, which this 
pamphlet was written to answer. We are induced to make 
it the first object of our attention, from motives of deeper 
interest, than such as appertain to eny common dispute of 
criticisin ; and these motives, founded on large and general 
views, will make us anxious to avoid, as far as possible, ming- 
ling any temporary political feelings, with the examination 
we mean to make of the subject. 

We may perbaps convey information to some of our 
readers, in giving a few remarks on the present state of the 
press in England ; which is, like almost every thing else in 
that country, so compact and condensed, so active and disci- 
plined, so energetick and incessant, that it possesses greater 
power than in any other. ‘The tone to every thing is given 
in the capital. ‘The country newspapers only circulate in 
their immediate district, and their main support its adver- 
tisements, with which, a few paragraphs excepted, they are 
exclusively occupied, ‘Those that have less of this adver- 
tising patronage, of course a very restricted circulation, are 
principally filled with extracts from the London papers, and 
with hardly an exception, are never known beyond a narrow 
circle. ‘The daily and weekly papers of the metropolis, but 


particularly the former, are the great channels through which | 


news, and political reasonings are conveyed to the publick ; 
and though they are numerous, a few only are in wide cir- 
culation. These are found on every breakfast table in the 
city, as wellas in the regions of fashion, in every coffee 
house from St. James’s to White Chapel; they are de- 
spatched every evening to all parts of the empire ; and when 
the Courier in its ten thousand copies, announced the cap- 
ture of the Essex, ‘* We have the satisfaction to confirm 
‘and Jay before our readers, a detailed account of the cap- 
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‘ture of the above frigate, or rather we should say line of 


‘‘ battle ship ;” at Brighton and Bristol, in Devonshire and 
Northumberland, every eye was reading it within a few hours 
of each other. The influence over publick sentiment from 
gazettes so universal and simultaneous as these, may be 
readily estimated ; and will go far to justify the Abbé Mon- 
tesquiou, the French minister, who, in one of the debates in 
the parliament of France, described the English govern- 
ment, to be an oligarchy, balanced and controlled by the free- 
dom of the press. 

Among these papers, the Times,* the Morning Post, the 
Courier, and the Morning Chronicle, are the ablest, and 
have the most extensive circulation. Of these, the three 
former have been for years constant, and from some appear- 
ances we may say systematick, in their abuse of this country ; 
not merely on political subjects, which is less unfair, , since 
allowance is universally made for the warmth and prejudice 
of party feelings ; but, as they did with France, in unremitted 
efforts to blacken and degrade our moral character ; more 
particularly, after the conclusion of the European war, when, 
filling the air with their clamours for our political destruction, 
they sought to counteract every thing like humanity in their 
own nation, and the rest of Europe, by the most vehement 


* The Times has the largest circulation, is conducted with great talent, and 
affects independence: the Morning Post busies itself very much with fashion, 
and is distinguished for puns, feeble, stupid verses, and a peculiarly rancorous, 
-unmanly, bombastick, nauseous manner of treating politicks, The Morning 
Chronicle is remarkable for wit and epigrams, occasionally sensible and liberal 
editorial essays, but often great blunders and untenable positions. The Courter 
is the ablest and most extensive evening paper, conducted with much ability, 
in the politicks of the prevailing administration, and taking up warmly the 
personal cause of the Prince. ‘This last and the Times publish 9 or 10,000 
copies daily, and on some occasions more, Besides these are the Publick Led- 
ger, which circulates among mercantile men, and was gained, by the Canada 
and Nova-Scotia interests, to write with great bitterness against the United 
States. The Morning Herald, the property of the Rev. Sir H. B. Dudley, Bart. 
containing the particular politicks of Carleton House, and the most authentick 
reports of pugilistick combats, &c. The British Press is a sort of double to 
the Chronicle: The Sun, an evening paper of very limited circulation, is 
ministerial; virulent and scurrilous generally, and particularly so towards 
America. The Star,is also on the side of administration, contains trequent 
extracts from American papers, and though warmly opposed to us, is less 
abusive than the Sun. The Statesman, another evening paper, is the advocate 
of the school of Sir Francis Burdett and the Reformers. ‘The Globe is a neu- 

tral paper. Among the numerous Sunday papers, Bell’s Weekly Messenge: 
is the most respectable, and with the largest circulation: it has always incul 

cated friendly politicks towards America, till the late war, when it took sid 

against us, yet without violent abuse. Cobbet is the only paper that has taken 
the side of our administration, but his subscribers are not more than a fourt! 

of what they once were. 
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misrepresentation, and exhausting every term of contempt 
upon our character. When it is considered, that these 
daily draughts were given to the publick, mixed with great 
skill, strength and vivacity, it is not to be wondered at, that 
shallow minds were almost completely intoxicated, and good 
ones poisoned in their feelings towards -this country. 

This effect was more easily produced, from the habits of 

the publick since the French revolution. The revolu- 
tionizing principles in the early part of the contest, the con- 
quering ones in the latter, and the aggrandizing in all, 
made it in some degree necessary for self-defence, to stig- 
matize the principles and character of their enemy, and 
naturally enough to exalt their own. This gradually wore 
off any remains of diffidence in praising themselves, or hesi- 
tation at aspersing their foes, till of late years there is nei- 
ther decency nor measure in these pursuits, and this out- 
rageous boasting of the newspapers, has contributed greatly 
to debauch the ancient modesty of their character. When 
any fortunate battle or event was to be announced, the dic- 
tionary was exhausted for terms; great, glorious, proud, 
thinking, dignified, transcendent, brave, valiant, virtuous, 
spotless, immortal nation, were prodigally dispersed in the 
complacent columns of a second edition, till the bouncing 
and rolling periods of the transported Editor, seemed no bad 
imitation of the reports and echoes, of the Park and Tower 
runs. : 
This disposition to think themselves infallible, was fur- 
ther cultivated by the prevailing practice of self-approbation, 
in parliament and all publick assemblies. The ministry 
propose their measures, as suitable to a great, generous, 
magnanimous nation, the only hope of Europe; the oppo- 
sition ground their censures on the same principle; that 
this or that measure is unworthy the noble, virtuous, supe- 
riour character of Englishmen. ‘The same basis was acted 
upon at political dinners, where they meet by candle light, 
are allof one mind, make speeches for or against particular 
men and measures, and praise themselves ad libitum; in 
fact, an American caucus, with the addition of eating and 
drinking. ‘Then there are numerous charitable meetings in 
the metropolis, and all over the country, at which a number 
of persons, 
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bustle into a fleeting notoriety, by making harangues in 
which exclusive tisieve to virtue for their own, and arrogant 
pity for other nations, are the leading topicks ; in which the 
coarsest flattery and profuse praise are thrown over an indi- 


vidual, sitting by the side of the speaker, and in the face of 


the whole assembly. ‘The individual thus praised, gets up 
in his turn, and displays his gratitude by the most lavish 
panegyrick.* It may be easily perceived, how these con- 
stant habits of conferring on their own nation unlimited 
praise—thus attributing the highest moral qualities to them- 
selves, the contrast being commonly heightened by deploring 
the irreligion, vice and misery of the Continent, should make 
them gradually forget by whom this praise is given; and 
coming at last to believe implicitly, what they had been told 
so confidently, they should be apt to confound their ene- 
mies with the enemies of virtue; and should think, that what 
they did was always right, that their own government was 
neither ambitious nor monopolizing, that their own states- 
men never blundered or transgressed in their policy, and 
that all who opposed them must be both wicked and cor- 
rupt. 

After these preliminary observations on the daily press, 
and the habits of publick thinking, we come now to the 
Quarterly Review. This was established by the friends 
of government in opposition to the Edinburgh Review; 
whose authority on all questions of taste and morals, and on 
some in philosophy and political science, was admitted with- 
out dissent, but which was devoted to the support of their 
opponents, in the politicks of the day. It therefore became 
necessary to publish a rival work, which should also possess 
the charms of fine writing and sagacious criticism, and i 
politicks counteract the views of its northern competitor. 
For this purpose, many of the most eminent wits and scho- 
lars of the Church and King” school, were selected to 
give this work reputation. Some of these never entered 
very heartily, if at all, into the undertaking, and it has never 
in any point attained to the reputation of its rival. Stull how- 
ever it is patronized by the friends of the present adminis- 
tration, and widely circulated among the reading classes in 


England. 


“To a foreigner of any nation,a scene of this kind is very amusing, and 
forms an admirable comment on that reserve and diffidence which English wrt- 
ters frequently consider as one of the distinguishing traits in their character. 
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It was in this work, published under these auspices, that 
forty-five pages of the number for January of last year, were 
devoted to the most laboured, revolting libel on the United 
States; involving the general and state governments, the 
whole nation from north to south, and from east to west— 
their character and conduct, moral, social and political, in 
one wide covering of profligacy, brutality and crime. If 
the partisans of the administration in England, had chosen 
to attack the conduct of our administration, the dependants 
of the latter might have answered it if they pleased ; we 
should not have interfered in the quarrel. Non nostrum 
inter vos tantas componere lites. But, that a work pre- 
tending to high literary character, and only noticing poli- 
ticks incidentally, should be made use of, to carry into 
every library in England a collected mass of calumny and 
falsehood against a whole nation, and this at a period of ex- 
treme irritation arising out of war; that such a moment 
should be seized, and such means employed, to endeavour 
to make hostility and hatred immortal, is the offence that 
moves our indignation. Mr. Southey, who once wrote son- 
nets to a regicide, and now odes to the Prince Regent of 
England, has been accused of being the compiler of this li- 
bel; a fact which the author of the pamphlet before us treats 
as certain. For our part, though we have never relished 
his poeiry very highly, we have “always thought him a man 
of genius and virtue; and we believe indeed that he will be 
able to clear himself from this charge, and that the conduct- 
ors of the Review, will even hereafter make an amende ho- 
norable to the publick. 

We shall first make a cursory examination of the autho- 
rities adduced by the Reviewer. Weld is quoted to 
furnish an exaggerated portrait of a Virginia planter ; to 
prove that it is difficult to obtain a bed to one’s self at an 
inn; to give the practices allowed in fighting in Kentucky ; . 
and to tell that the cows and sheep graze about the streets 
of Washington, with a bell about their necks, to prevent their 
being lost. It is not necessary to comment on these facts 
and mistakes. Mr. Weld, though he has given some misre- 
presentations in his work, is one of the most decent travellers, 
who have published accounts of the United States. From 
particular considerations he was led to praise Canada at our 
expense, and this has given him, in some places, the appear- 
ance of prejudice. Wemay here make a general remark. 
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which will apply to him as well as other travellers. He vi- 
sited this country eighteen years ago, and a person may as 
well figure to himself a young girl at twenty, from having 
seen her at the age of five, as form an idea of many parts of 
our country now, from what they were at that time. ‘The 
conveniencies of travelling, the prosperity of the country, and 
the growth of our cities, have wrought a greater change than 
ever took place in any country during the same period. 

We next advert to Burnaby, who was an English clergy- 
man, and is cited but once, and this oddly enough, to de- 
scribe some of the processes of bundling.* He wrote an 
insignificant book of travels about 30 years since. Priest 
is quoted for a rule of an assembly at Hanover in Virginia, 
‘¢ that no gentleman is to enter the room without breeches,” 
(that is, that he should not come in pantaloons) “or be al- 
lowed to dance without his coat.” ‘The Reviewer may per- 
haps have heard, that this same rule was enforced during 
the peace of 1803, on some Englishmen at the Opera in 
Paris, who, from the excessive heat, took off their coats “in 
the boxes; the clamours of the pit, forced the attention of 
the police ; and a soldier was sent to request them to walk 
out of the box into the lobby, where, having replaced their 
coats, they were suffered to return to their seats. We con- 
fess we think the Parisian pit, and the Virginia assembly 
were right in thinking it indecent, for a gentleman to take off 
his coat in publick. Priest is further cited, to prove the un- 
fortunate situation of the Irish and German Redempttoners. 
They are no doubt often exposed to cruelty and hardship ; 
yet a very large portion of them have had their condition 
meliorated in this country. Priest was a musician in the 
orchestra of some of our theatres, during a few years: he 
published an octavo volume, which is not much in request. 
Wansey is brought forward to prove that the members of 


* This is a subject that has frequently attracted the notice of the English 
savans, who have travelled in the United States. We have heard of some 
amateurs, impelled by a laudable curiosity to investigate the customs of their 
country, who have vainly sought for an opportunity of performing this cere- 
mony. The practice is said still to exist in some parts of Great Britain, among 
the peasantry ; we believe it does no longer in this country. It is a very na- 
tural species of courtship, among a simple, rustick people, for among such 
only can it exist. In the works of Colonel de Weiss, there is an accouni and 
strong defence of it, as practised in Switzerland. Here these rites are attend- 
ed with great mystery, if not quite obsolete ; and we suspect have now fallen 
into the domain of the Antiquarian Society, who may perhaps favour the pub- 
lick with some researches on the subject, in their first volume of Transactions. 
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Congress have each of them a desk to write upon, and to 
keep their papers. This to be sure is a luxury compared 
with the inconvenient, uncomfortable seats of both Houses of 
Parliament in England ; but even uncomfortable seats will 
not prevent tiresome speeches, and they still sit, though ill at 
ease, through many a night of tedious debate. Our Senate 
and House of Representatives may therefore be accommo- 
dated with desks, particularly as they are much less nume- 
rous. Wansey was a Wiltshire clothier, who visited the 
United States on business, and staid three or four months. 
He passed some days in Boston, and the object that struck 
him most, was the railings on the tops of the houses in State- 
street for drying clothes. He published a harmless duodeci- 
mo volume. 

Parkinson is quoted to prove, that a man, who shot ano- 
ther, was tried and acquitted on the plea of insanity. There 
have been several cases of the same kind in England, which 
is generally considered a proof of the humanity of their 
laws. We confess we doubt the expediency of ever par- 
doning a man on this plea, or the humanity of commuting 
the punishment of hanging, into that of perpetual incarcera- 
tion, asis the case of late years in England. It is surprising 
that Parkinson is not made use of more copiously.’ He was 
an English farmer, who came here with very extravagant no- 
tions, and returned soured and disappointed. He related 
many facts in his works, among others, that there was no land 
in America that produced more than five bushels of wheat 
per acre. And his facts were so salutary to discontented 
men of his class, that it has been maliciously suspected, he 
was encouraged to write his book. 

Moore, the imitator of Anacreon, is quoted several times ; 
but his works are too well known to require any comment. 
He was received, in this country, with the most open, ad- 
miring, caressing hospitality ; he went away, and _ slandered. 
it in some indifferent verses. He was very young at the 
time, and expected promotion from persons whose patronage 
he has since given up. If we have not been misinformed, 
he regrets these performances; if so, far be it from us to 
revive them. Lambert is quoted to prove, from a story that 
he relates of the people of Worcester, that the inference of 
the Reviewer with regard to the state of Massachusetts, is 
just, that, “‘ where the courts of justice are not respected, 
‘“‘ the people are very apt to take the law into their own 
‘ hands.” A passage is also quoted from him, descriptive of 
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a camp-meeting of methodists. It is indeed true, that the 
Southern and Western States, are infested with these fana- 
ticks, but we believe the nuisance is decreasing, and in Eng- 
land, though many are alarmed at their progress in the church, 
their extravagancies are less than they were formerly. He 
is further made use of to describe the stages of dram-drink- 
ing in Virginia, and to say, that some of the democrats in 
Pennsylvania once proposed, that their lawyers should not 
be allowed to quote from English law books. Lambert rode 
through a considerable part of the United States in the mail 
stage, and has published two octavos descriptive of this coun- 
try and Canada, which are rather uninteresting. He had 
not many advantages in seeing society; he seems to have 
possessed good intentions, and reprobates the absurd and ma- 
lignant misrepresentations, in most of the books of his coun- 
trymen respecting us. 

We had almost overlooked Michaux, whom the Re- 
viewer has cited as one of his authorities. The following is 
the passage in which he is brought forward. ‘ Mr. Mi- 
‘** chaux had the good fortune to be travelling in America, 
‘‘ at the auspicious period when the tax upon the whiskey 
‘* distilleries was repealed ; and to witness the rejoicings on 
‘‘ that occasion. At one of the taverns, which he visited, 
‘the rooms, the stairs, the yard, were covered with men 
‘dead drunk, and those who were still able to get their 
‘‘ teeth separated, uttered only the accents of rage and fury.” 
Now if the critick will turn to a long account of the féte, 
“the truly English féte,” given at Belvoir Castle, last year, 
by the duke of Rutland, at the christening of his infant son, 
the Marguis of Granby, for whom the Prince Regent, and, 
if we mistake not, the Duke of York, stood sponsors; if he 
will turn to the pompous description of this féte, advertised 
in the principal newspapers of the day, to do the family 
honour, he will find this drunken frolick of the boors of 
Pennsylvania, very similar to the brutal orgies of Belvoir 
Castle; and which, incredible as it seemed, were given to 
the publick with so much complacency. We regret that we 
have not the papers by us, to enable our readers to make the 
comparison. 

There remain Ashe, Janson and Cobbet. Janson, it ap- 
pears, came to this country to live by the practice of his 
profession as a lawyer; that he was dissatisfied and grum- 
bled at every thing, got into debt, and was obliged to make 
his escape from his creditors. He returned to England. 
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published a splendid book, a true job of the trade, pirated the 
plates, filled it with trash and called it, after the manner of Sir 
John Carr, the ‘ Stranger in America.” The book would 
probably never have been mentioned again, had not these 
remorseless Reviewers, ‘‘ who unplumb the dead for bullets 
‘to assassinate the living,” brought it into notice. The 
author of the pamphlet has done such ample justice to Mr. 
Janson, that we shall say no more of him. 

If there were any doubt of the Reviewers’ being fully 
acquainted with the character of Ashe, it would be removed 
by the note respecting him, in which he betrays his guilt. 
‘‘If Ashe be an impostor, the Knight of Bridge-street is 
‘‘ answerable for him.” Sir Richard Phillips, ‘the Knight 
‘‘ of Bridge-street,” is the proprietor of the Monthly Maga- 
zine ; and in order to promote its circulation in France, it 
being one of the few works permitted by Bonaparte, he 
omitted publishing the British official despatches, from 
Spain, while he cautiously inserted all the French bulletins. 
For conduct of this kind, the patrons of the Quarterly Re- 
view last year, aided the establishment of a new Monthly 
Magazine, to rival the old one. Independently of politicks 
however, it may be asked, what credit they would attach 
to the responsibility of the Knight of Bridge-street? .'T'o 
return to Mr. Ashe, he is well known as a libeller by pro-— 
fession ; his travels in America,* written in a garret, in 
London, was one libel, his ‘‘ Spirit of the Book,” another. 
His conduct to the Countess of B. and other tricks of the 
same kind, must we think have been known to the Review- 
ers; but his general character was notorious. What mon- 
strous baseuess, then, to cite as a principal witness, a wretch 
like him! can it be surpassed ? We come at last to Cobbet, 
of whom great use is made. ‘There is no man whom the 
patrons of the Quarterly Review have “ persecuted” more 
than the author of Peter Porcupine. ‘There is no writer of 
the present day, whom they more deeply hate, or whose 
Opinions they despise more sincerely. A convicted libeller 
on both sides of the Atlantick, he has, in a few years, gone 
the complete round of party in both countries. There is no 
man or measure that he once abused, that he does not now 
praise, and none that he now calumniates, that he has not 


* The reader who wants to be informed about this work can consult the 
Monthly Anthology for March, 1809. 
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formerly panegyrized. He is constant only in violence, 
and his style is imbued with his original profession ; ; there 
is a drilling repetition of his arguments, and commanding 
vulgarity of manner, that more frequently recals the cane 
of the sergeant, than the pen of a politician. It is ominous 
however to any party, to whom he attaches himself; his 
rancour, violence and brutal abuse, did the federalists infinite 
mischief, while he sided with them; and as he has now 
patronized their opponents, we trust his exertions may obtain 
for them a similar result. 

Having thus hastily examined his witnesses, we may 
form some opinion of his fitness for the task he has under- 
taken, by some of his assertions, in which he is so positive, 
that he has not thought it necessary to produce any vouch- 
ers. Among these are, that Mr. Jefferson, while Vice- 
President, ‘‘ obtained a_ pernicious influence over the 
‘‘ President,” (Adams.) Another, that the Judges of the 
United States are chosen by election, and have no fixed 
and permanent salaries, so that, ‘‘ they become, in fact, the 
‘‘ creatures of the President and Senate; and the test of 
‘their ‘good behaviour,’ is their acting in all political 
‘‘ matters, conformably with the views of the government.” 

It is most remarkable, that for every insulated anecdote, 
that he has brought forward to prove the general character 
of the country, we might with very little labour discover 
an overwhelming parallel. One of these, the case of Lyon, 
has been taken up by the author of the work before us, 
and which will be found among our extracts; but as he has 
not carried it through, we will here supply the omission. 
The Reviewer says, ‘ this man was afterwards convicted of 
‘* seditious practices, and of libelling the President; was put 
‘in jail; was re-elected while there; and again escaped 
‘* expulsion by the active support of the democratick party.” 
‘“‘ Happy the nation,” says Cobbet, ‘‘ where there is but one 
‘step, from the condemned hole to the Legislature!” A 
very few months after this was written, lord Cochrane, having 
been struck from the list of the navy, driven from the Order 
of the Bath, expelled the House of Commons, condemned 
to a heavy fine, a year’s imprisonment, and the piliory, was 
returned by the city of Westminster, while in prison, a mem- 
ber of the House of Commons. 

The more we consider this article of the Review, the 
more we are confounded at its rashness, at the provocation 
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given to recrimination, which would be easy and fruitful of 
reflections. Some of these are so prominent, and so noto- 
rious even to those who have never been in England, that 
they instantly occur to the mind of every one; a disgust at 
scandal, and a respect for the English nation, could alone 
prevent recurring to them in self defence. Had the writer too 
forgotten the indignation which was felt for the work of the 
notorious #Yeveé, in which the most odious picture was given 
of England, by extracts from all the satires of her own sub- 
jects? But, no reflection of this kind would have deterred 
him from his design, of aspersing and misrepresenting our 
whole nation, in the opinion of every individual in England ; 
which would be the more easily effected, as the same persons 
who might be on their guard against the passion and falsehood 
of the daily papers, would be imposed upon by the respecta- 
bility of a work, not specially employed in party discussions 5 
aud being maturely published at distant intervals, is sup- 
posed to be more measured and cautious in its opinions. Of 
thousands who will have read this libel, by far the greater 
part will never see any refutation of it; and numbers, without 
reflecting on its extravagance, or being able to detect its 
absurdity, will hold the very name of American in contempt 
and detestation. When the intercourse between different 
countries is so extensive and beneficent, as it has become in 
moderii times, it seems as though some punishment should 
be devised by common consent, against the hbeller, who, in 
defaming a whole nation, does every thing in his power to 
engender mutual animosity. 

In the present instance, the common imputations of coarse- 
ness, rudeness, and vulgarity, are so diminished in the mass 
of deformity and vice, under which the critick has attempted 
to bury us, as to be of very subordinate interest. But as 
this accusation of coarseness is a favourite one, and has been 


often made from more respectable quarters ; we are induced, 


as this is a discussion that can excite no bitterness, to turn, 
for a moment, upon those who bring it forward. 

A gentleman of France or Italy, would stare at hearing an 
accusation of coarseness and rudeness, coming from Eng- 
land, where a celebrated wit of the former country, said, 
there was nothing polished but steel.* We shall venture 


* © When the Count de Laraguais was asked, on his returr from England, his 
‘ opinion of its produce and inhabitants, he exclaimed ; “‘ Ah! e’est le pays le 
‘plus drole qu'on puisse imaginer. Ils ont ving! religions, mais ils n’ont qu'une 
‘sauce. Toutes les liqueurs sont aigres horinis le vinaigre. Ils n’ont de fruit 
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to cite two or three cases of violations of delicacy and re- 
finement, without recurring to those florid compounds of 
beef and porter, who sometimes come among us to vend 
their wares ; nor to the egregious cockneys of London, or 
even to those consequential personages, who, in a gait be- 
tween the swing of a sailor, and the trampling of a dragoon, 
saunter in trios through Pall Mall, Bond Street and St. 
James’s. We shall mount into higher regions for our ex- 
amples, and, if a single errour can be discovered there, the 
quality of our proofs may spare us the irksome labour of 
increasing the quantity. ‘They are selected from the pub- 
lick papers during a short period. 

The first instance, is a letter from a general officer in the 
British army, Lord Dalhousie, to the Duke of Angouléme, 
a descendant of him who was immortalized in these well- 
known lines : 


And thou Dalhousie, thou great God of war, 
Lieutenant Colonel to the Earl of Mar. 


{t is copied from the Morning Chronicle of April 25, 1814, 
and is dated, ‘“* Bordeaux, April 11th. Sir, I hasten with all 
‘* the warmth and sincerity of a truly English heart, to con- 
‘‘ gratulate your Royal Highness on the great events which 
have been at length announced. As a pledge of the joy 
of Lord Wellington and my country, I am eager to offer 
‘“ the liberty of 300 officers and soldiers now in my power. 
I beg your Royal Highness to be pleased to send them 
to their homes, that they may be the happy messengers 
of the restoration of the Bourbons, and the happiness of 
‘France. ‘This step, the responsibility of which I take 
upon myself, animated by the example of the Conquerour 
of Paris, cannot fail to be approved of by him, whose con- 
stant study has been, in the midst of his victorious career, 
‘to alleviate the miseries of war.”—-Now remark how 
really good intentions are buried, in the awkwardness and 
coarseness of this epistle. In the first place, he is address- 
ing a French prince, and in the genuine style of an English 
newspaper, talks of his “truly English heart,” as a dis- 
reer: excellence ; and then with still more exquisite 


ee 


‘mir, que les pommes curtes, et de poli quel’acier. Tis the strangest place you 
‘can conceive. They have twenty religions, and but one sauce. All thei 


“ Merete are sour, except the vinegar. They have no ripe fruit but baked 
‘apples, and nothing polished but steel.” 
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refinement, reminds the same prince, not of the victorious, or 
magnanimous Alexander, but of (he conquerour of Paris. 

The next example.is an extract from a despatch of Lord 
Castlereagh, dated Paris, April 13th, 1814—‘‘1 have the 
‘honour to acquaint your Lordship, that Monsieur made 
‘his publick entry yesterday, and was received with the ut- 
‘‘most cordiality by the whole population of Paris. It was 
‘deemed more expedient that the solemnity should be pure- 
‘ly French; the allied Sovereigns did not therefore attend, 
‘nor did any of their troops join the cortege ; but, as the 
‘‘ Bourbon family had been so long resident in England, I 
‘thought I should neither incur the displeasure of the Prince 
‘“‘ Regent, nor give occasion to injurious comment, by meet- 
‘ing his Royal Highness at the barrier, and aecompanying 
‘him into Paris. The whole of the British mission here 
‘‘ present attended, and with the Field Marshals of the em- 
‘‘ pire, were close to his person, whilst he traversed the town 
‘‘ amidst the applause of the people.”—lt is evident from the 
tenor of this letter, that his Lordship doubted the propriety 
of what he had done. It is difficult to imagine a more extra- 
ordinary blunder; and which nothing but the habitual arro- 
gance of his nation, that renders ihem absolutely regardless 
of the feelings of foreigners, could have betrayed Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, who is really one of the most accomplished and 
polite men in England, into committing. ‘The emperour of 
Russia, the king of Prussia, and their ministers and generals, 
with the most obvious policy, and just knowledge of human 
nature, and, we may add, the most amiable refinement, re- 
frained from this triumphal entry. But the English should 
have been the last to obtrude themselves ; their very appari- 
tion must have awakened the hatred, which twenty years of 
exasperated misfortune had nourished, and converted at once 
the grateful return of the Bourbons into a scene of humilia- 
tion to France, and offensive triumph to their inveterate foe. 
The unfortunate Count d’Artois, whom the admirable policy 
of the allied sovereigns left to enter the capital, accompanied 
only by the Marshals of France, and his own friends and 
countrymen, was doomed to be “met at the barrier” by 
Lord Castlereagh and suit, and obliged to drag these unlucky 
Englishmen in his train. Surely there was not a subaltern 
of any other nation at Paris, who would not have shrugged 
his shoulders at this procedure of the British minister. 
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for the amusement of the people, to which the publick at- 
tention was long directed, and the newspapers filled with 
puffing and describing, though in the end they sadly disap- 
pointed expectation, after the great expense and time that 
4 had been devoted to their preparation. They were man- 
pi aged by Colonel Congreve, under the particular control of 
ees the Prince Regent, with whom they were a favourite pro- 
ject, and by whose particular will they were given. One 

of the most prominent objects was the representation of 

naval engagements on the Serpentine river ; this consisted of 

4 two parts, the capture of two American frigates, and the de- 
: struction of a French fleet. We extract from the Courier, a 
part of the description.—** Thus ended the first part of the 
‘“‘ engagement,” (the capture of the two American frigates) 
‘‘and so much a matter of course was the result, that the 
‘* spectators did not allow their exultations to exhibit itself in 
‘(a single cheer.” (This turn at least was ingenious.) ‘‘—A 
‘‘French fleet of six sail of the line, the admiral’s ship a 
| ‘three decker, lay at anchor; a British fleet of equal force 

‘was in sight; it did not require the spirit of prophecy to 

‘‘ foresee the consequences.”—As to the American part of 

| it, we have nothing to object; we have perhaps been sufli- 
| ciently recompensed for the disasters we suffered in this en- 
i gagement, by the fame we have acquired in some others, by 
the uncourtly sullenness of the mob who refused to cheer 
this royal success, and by the sarcasm of the Liverpool 
ft! merchant, that if his Majesty’s ministers could strike the 
ee American flag on the ocean, as well as on the Serpentine 
at river, they would give greater pleasure to the country. But 
Toke the French fleet. The Regent had just conducted Louis 
pe 18th with much parade from the capital, and parted with 
ee many embraces on the beach at Dover—a long and bitter 
| contest had just closed; the impassible barrier which vigi- 
: lant despotism had placed between the two nations was at 
length removed, they were all anxious to visit each other, 
to examine scenes from which they had been long excluded, 
to renew ancient intimacies, and to indulge the hopes of 
3 future peace and amity. Every circumstance that took 
yaa place at London, was speedily known at Paris; every move- 
fai ment was watched to judge of the feelings and intentions of 

Bet each other. ‘The peculiar situation of the French king made 
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even trifles of consequence to him. What then must have 
been his feelings, what would be the impressions of the 
French, respecting the magnanimous and conciliatory senti- 
ments of their new friends, to find in this grand féte of prince- 
ly invention, and whose details were described in all the 
papers of Europe, that a prominent part of it, was a deliberate 
insult to the national honour, in the first moments of gayety 
and joy, at the restoration of peace ? 

We shall make copious extracts from the pamphlet that has 
given occasion to these long, perhaps lengthy remarks. It 
would have been better, if the author had railed at Mr. Sou- 
they less, even if he were certain that he wrote the Review. 
We doubt whether the calling Dr. Franklin Jupiter tonans 
will bear a strict examination. ‘The allusion, in page 98, to 
an adventure attributed to the Regent is unfortunate. The 
ballads indeed were sung, and the caricatures were exhibited, 
but the event was equally fabulous and absurd, and only cal- 
culated for the “ vary vulgar,” the mere populace: It afford- 
ed a striking iustance of the excessive licentiousness of the 
English press, which goes all lengths in abusing themselves, 
as well as the rest of the world. 

‘Thus much with respect to the fairness of this writer’s 
‘¢ mode of reasoning, from a single fact, which is brought for- 
‘ward in such a way as to render it impossible to refute it, 
‘‘even were it worth the trouble. A circumstance which 
*‘ takes place in no particular town or district, which is charg- 
‘‘ed upon a man without a name, and which was committed 
‘at no time that we know of, may forever elude the test of 
‘inquiry, and baffle the world to demonstrate that it never 
‘‘happened. For this reason it is, that fraud always deals in 
‘loose generalities, and in this way does shuffling malignity 


‘not only escape detection, but evade the consequences of 


‘its falsehoods and misrepresentations. 

‘It sometimes happens, however, that in an evil hour, a 
* writer, in,his unwary zeal to criminate or condemn, is be- 
‘‘trayed into an assertion that subjects him to the unpleasant 
‘* consequence of being convicted on the statute. ‘Thus it has 
‘‘ happened to the unfortunate laureat, who roundly asserts, 
‘that, ‘every freewoman in the United States is a voter,’ an 
‘assertion which bespeaks either a total ignorance of the 
‘subject on which he ventured to remark, or an uncontrolla- 
‘‘ble propensity to misrepresent. In the state of New-Jersey 
‘‘ alone the right of suffrage was formerly extended to unmar- 
‘ried females of the age of twenty-one years, aud possessing 
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‘ property to the value of fifty pounds.* Yet the writer who 

** pretends to give a comprehensive analysis , of our political 

*¢ institutions and government, is either ignorant that the state 
“of New-Jersey formed an exception to a general rule, or 

‘else studiously falsifies his knowledge for the purpose of 
‘supporting an argument, that is of no consequence whatever 
‘to the subject. We have occasionally met with men pos- 

‘sessing sucha decided vocation to falsehood, that they told 

“untruths for the mere pleasure of the thing ; ; but we have 
“too great a respect for the laureat, to insinuate that he be- 
‘longs to this disinterested class of dealers in hyperbole. 

‘It was merely to expose this writer’s want of accuracy, 
‘that we remarked upon the subject at all, for really it does 
‘not appear to be a matter of the least consequence to the 
‘character of a nation, whether free women vote or not. 
“The fact is one of those which arises from some peculiar 

local circumstances, and neither indicates corruption of 
“manners, or an abuse of rational liberty. If it does, how- 
‘ ever, we can give an instance extracted from a work, which, 
“having been often attributed to the laureat, and never, so 
‘far as has come to our knowledge, denied by him, may be 
“ fairly charged to his account. Though not exactly a paral- 
** lel case, it will serve to show that even in England the right 
“‘ of suffrage is not only exercised in fact, but grossly, inde- 
‘‘ corously, and blasphemously, abused by freewomen. The 
‘‘laureat, speaking in his assumed character, gives the follow- 
“ing curious information concerning an election In the an- 
‘“‘cient and respectable city of Bristol, renowned in early 
‘ages for dealing in white, and in latter days for dealing in 
*‘ black slaves. 

“*JIn Bristol,’ observes the writer, ‘a freeman’s daughter 
‘conveys the qualification of voting by marriage. Women 
‘‘ enter into the heat of party even more eagerly than men ; 
‘and when the mob is more than usually mischievous, are 
“sure to be at the head of it. In one election for the city 
‘of Bristol, which was violently contested, it was common 
*“‘ for the same woman to marry several men. ‘The mode of 
‘“‘ divorce was, that as soon as the ceremony was over, and 
‘‘the parties came out of church, they went into the church- 
‘‘vard, shaking hands over a grave, and repeating, ‘ Now 
*‘ death do us part ;’ after which the bridegroom went to ex- 


* “ This privilege has since been withheld by an act of the Legislature.” 
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‘“ercise his right of suffrage, and the bride to confer it on 
‘¢ other husbands.’* 

‘*A more bitter mockery of a sacrament;f a more wicked 
‘insult to the dead ; a more wanton violation of principle, 
‘feeling, and delicacy, was never ascribed to that sex, which, 
‘‘ however it may be libelled, is ever the last in the train of 
‘national corruption. When the unmarried daughters of 
‘freemen, who, it is presumed, have been brought up in the 
‘habits of decorum, thus prostitute themselves to become 
‘the instruments of a mere electioneering deception, what 
‘‘ must be the standard of morality and decency among the 
‘‘unmannered and ignorant? Such a mockery of a sacred 
‘‘rite involves every characteristick feature of moral depravi- 
‘ty ; and when the laureat can bring forward its parallel in 
‘the elections of this country, let him, if he will, provoke a 
‘‘ comparison between the state of society in the United States 
‘and England. 

“As a natural consequence of this extension of the right 
‘“‘of suffrage among the people, the writer next infers the 
“ignorance and barbarity of their representatives from the 
‘famous story of Matthew Lyon, who, being a ‘turbulent 
“Irishman, as he truly affirms; and furthermore, as he 
‘‘ affirms, not truly, ‘the representative of a keg of whiskey,’ 
“every member of the house, according to his improved 
“manner of drawing conclusions, must of course be exactly 
‘in the same predicament. ‘That Matthew Lyon was an 
‘Irishman we believe is most true ; but so is Lord Welling- 
‘ton and Mr. Grattan, one a peer, the other a member of 
‘the lower house. No decisive argument against the char- 
‘acter of any legislative body can, therefore, be drawn fron 
“that fact. That Matthew Lyon fought with ‘one Roger 
“ Griswold,’ as the writer, with his characteristick and vul- 
‘var insolence, affects to call him, is equally true; and so 
“far as this single circumstance can go to justify the gene- 
‘ral invectives of the laureat, we are willing to give it 
“full weight. 

‘In the course of this most disagreeable undertaking, the 
‘necessity of which we deplore, we have had occasion al- 
“most at every step to lament the want of authorities, to 
‘“which we might resort for those little domestick facts, that 
‘‘do not generally become matters of record, are only pre- 


* Espriella’s Letters. 


+ This expression would imply, that the author of the United States and 
England, is a Roman Catholick 
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‘¢ served in the fleeting productions of the times, and escape 
eae ‘the research of those who, like ourselves, have but litele 
Pat ‘* appetite for national scandal. Unluckily for us, no second 
<p ‘¢ Janson, possessing the irritability, without the talent of 
‘‘ Smelfungus ; no systematick libeller ; no thorough Ameri- 





, . ° ° 1 
“can ‘ Grumbler,’ stuffed full of ignorance and prejudice, and ol 
By ‘irritated at the loss of his ‘ fifteen per cent.’ ever travelled : ; 
; - 


pee “over England with a bailiff at his heels, collecting high-way ; ot 
 tittle-tattle for the edification of his countrymen. We have, 








rt ‘consequently, been obliged to consult grave lawyers, sage "4 

a ‘magistrates, and antiquarians, ‘ with spectacles on nose,’ 7 

‘* and to trust our heads (being batchelors) in the dangerous : 7 

‘‘ precincts of Doctors’ Commons, in order to come at au- il 

*‘thorities. It was, therefore, by the merest accident in the : b 

HE ‘world, that we obtained a record of the following case, i 

I; ‘which is fairly entitled to a comparison with that ef the “an 

| ‘¢ ¢ valiant Lyon,’ and which did not occur in the persons of a oT 

: ‘“** turbulent Irishman’ and ‘a representative of whiskey,’ but 
igh ot ‘in those of a knight of the shire, and an honourable baronet. p 

Ba: ‘* Whether this valiant knight of the shire was of the order of Wis, 

aa chivalry, or whether the honourable baronet belonged to “ne 

| “that of the ‘ Spinning Jinny,’ as the ‘man that called him- 4 

‘self Peter Porcupine,’ ycleps it, we cannot positively say. aa 

| ‘The account of this desperate engagement is taken from aa 

PRE “the English newspapers, which are, at least, equal in au- » ° 

TBE ‘thority to the gossipping of a fugitive from justice, or a ey 

‘tenant of Newgate. bs ; 

‘ Fracas Extraordinary. fF hy 

‘¢¢ In the committee upon the new post-office bill, yester- “¢ 

ae “day, a curious fracas took place between a city baronet and «y 

ae ‘‘a county member, who exchanged inkstands, but fortu- | ** 

ofl ‘ nately without hurting each other, although with some annoy- 7“ 

Ben's ‘‘ ance to their neighbours from the contents of these missiles. tig 

‘The committee room was immediately cleared, and con- | 

Bee ‘siderable discussion took place with a view to adjust the “_ 

Rea ‘ dispute.’ os 

| | “ Morning Chronicle.” ~- 

. [Page 32—37.] 66 
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Lae ‘‘ Having despatched, in this summary manner, the exe- . t 

s 


bey ‘cutive, legislative, and judicial branches of our govern- 
ig ‘‘ment, the laureat proceeds to attack our general system “n 
i 
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‘of toleration, as leading to a thousand extravagancies of 


‘opinion, and ultimately to a total indifference to gospel 
“truths. ‘It is almost needless to add,’ he observes, ‘that 
“this divorce (of church and state) has been productive of a 
‘ pretty numerous crop of illegitimate sects, all equally thriv- 
‘ing under the salutary and fostering neglect of the parent 
‘state. ‘To recount them would be endless ; Presbyterians, 
‘‘ Baptists, Methodists, Universalists, Moravians, Quakers, 
‘¢ Dunkers, and Shakers, with a multitude of others whose 
‘names it would be as unprofitable to enumerate, as it would 
be difficult to assign their characteristick differences of doc- 
“trine or belief, exhibit altogether as satisfactory a view as 
‘¢can be desired, of the fanatical extravagance, to which the 
‘¢ bulk of mankind would be driven by the raptures of vision- 
‘aries, or the arts of impostors, or by the mere necessity and 
‘craving of the human mind for some intercourse with its 
Creator, in the absence of a national church and an estab- 
lished worship.’ 

‘“‘We should be better disposed to assent to the argument 
contained in this extract, were not the reasoning contradict- 
ed by the simple fact, that in England, where there is ‘a 
national church and an established worship,’ a greater 
diversity of religious sects is to be found than in the United 
States, where nothing of that nature exists. We are sorry 
to quote the authority of a writer against his own assertions, 
inasmuch as it seems like wounding the eagle with an arrow 
feathered from his own wing. But this is a catastrophe 
which often befalls men who change their opinions from 
motives of interest, or convenience, or even a sense of con- 
viction. Inthe work from which we formerly extracted, 
we find the following copious list of the different religious 
sects which had sprung up in England, under the fostering 
patronage, not of universal toleration, but of a national 
church, and an established religion. 

“*¢ Arminians, Socinians, Baxterians, New Americans, Sa- 
bellians, Lutherans, Moravians, Swedenborgians, Athana- 
sians, Episcopalians, Ariaos, Sabbatarians, Trinitarians, Uni- 
tarians, Millenarians, Necessarians, Sublapsarians, Supra- 
lapsarians, Antinomians, Hutchinsonians, Sandemanians, 
Muggletonians, Baptists, Anabaptists, Poedobaptists, Me- 
thodists, Papists, Universalists, Calvinists, Materialists, De- 
structionists, Brownists, Independents, Protestants, Hugue- 
‘nots, Nonjurors, Seceders, Hernhutters, Dunkers, Jumpers. 
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‘¢ Shakers, and Quakers.’ ‘A precious nomenclature,’ ob- 
‘serves the laureat, ‘only to be paralleled by the catalogue 
‘of the Philistines, in Sanson Nazareno; or the muster roll 
“of Anna de Santiago, under Aquias, Brum, and Acuta, 
‘‘ Jieutenant generals to Lucifer himself.’* 

‘It would seem from this extraordinary catalogue of reli- 

‘* gious sects, that we must look to some other cause than 
‘mere toleration, for the source of that diversity of opinion 
‘which prevails in the United States. If, under the salutary 
‘restraints of an established church, holding forth in one hand 
‘rich bishopricks, fat stalls, and comfortable deaneries, and 
‘the full exercise of civil rights, and in the other brandishing 
‘tests and disqualifications, such a vast variety of sects have 
‘taken root in England, it must de obvious to the most su- 
‘ perficial reasoner, that this latitude of opinion is not to be 
‘attributed, to what the writer 1s pleased to call the divorce 
‘of church and state. What the real causes of these divi- 
‘sions in the church are, we do not feel ourselves inclined to 
‘inquire, because our object is already attained, in having 
“refuted the position, that a unity of belief in religious mat- 
‘ters depends upon the establishment of a national church. 

‘That such a union in mere points of ceremony, is a mat- 
“ter of very great consequence to the enlarged and universal 
‘* interests of religion, seems to be a position difficult to estab- 
‘lish. So long as mankind agree in the belief of the funda- 
‘*¢ mental principles of the chetetion faith, a difference in cere- 

‘‘ monials appears to be of no very great consequence, either 
‘‘to their present or future state, provided they possess the 
‘virtue of charity. We do not mean that which consists, in 
‘merely relieving the necessities of our fellow creatures, but 
‘* that charity, which is said to be even greater than faith ; 
‘‘which prompts us to deal gently towards those who differ 
‘‘ with us in opinion, to pity them if they are wrong, and re- 
‘‘frain from persecuting them for those speculative doctrines 
‘‘which, having no natural approximation either to virtue or 
‘vice, require not to be Jacerated by the scourge, or purified 
‘at the stake. 

“It has, unhappily we believe for the interests of true 
‘ piety, become of late the practice of certain political wri- 
“ters in England, to associate religion in almost every 
‘inquiry, whatever may be its nature. The author of the 


* Espriella. 
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‘the advertisements of all the runaway wives, and pasted . 


abusive article now under consideration, having followed 
the fashion, and mixed eternal truths with temporal false- 
hoods, we were obliged, contrary to our feelings, to repel 
his charges here as elsewhere. But we cannot forbear 
expressing a belief, that this practice of combining religion 
and politicks for ever together, is injurious to the inter- 
ests of the former. Religion is like the white flake of 
driven snow, descending untouched from the skies, and 
cannot come in contact with any earthly matter without be- 
ing soiled and polluted. It communicates directly from 
the universal intelligence to the intelligence of man, and 
requires not the intervention of mortal instituuons to im- 
plant or foster it in his bosom. It is degraded by being 
associated in the paltry struggle of ambition ; and to place 
its fate upon the decision of a battle, or the existence of 
any worldly establishments, is to impeach the divinity of 
its origin. 

"This extreme anxiety in the English politicians to con- 
nect the interests of church and state, indicates pretty 
clearly, we think, that the latter wants a little propping to 
prevent its fall. Finding their political system no longer 


able to stand alone, they have cunningly endeavoured to - 


sustain it by establishing a family alliance, and connecting 
its interests inseparably with those of religion, nay, making 
the latter entirely dependent on the former. Connected 
they may indeed be, but to say that the existence of the 
true religion depends on political institutions, is to affirm 


that the oak is sustained by the ivy which entwines about 
its self-supported trunk. 


[Page 43—46. | 


-_—~— 


‘Another and a most serious charge is made by the 
Quarterly Review, involving the reputation of that sex 
which, we should suppose, none but a worthless recreant, 
whose crimes had banished him the society of virtue, 
would insult by a general imputation of a want of respect 
for the marriage vow. ‘This charge is introduced by an 
advertisement of ‘ my wife Betsey’ by ‘one John Bolton,’ 
and. is supported entirely on the authority of a most inge- 
nious, as well as satisfactory, calculation of the witness 
from Newgate. ‘I once,’ says this libeller of both worlds, 
cut out of all the newspapers we received for one month, 
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‘them on a slip of paper, close under each other. At the 
‘* end of a month, the slip reached from the ceiling to the 
floor of a room more than ten- feet high, and contained 
one hundred and twenty-three advertisements. We did 
not receive, at most, more than one twentieth part of the 
‘newspapers of the United States. If a calculation be 
made from these facts, it will be found that there were 
about twenty-five thousand separations and elopements in 
a year; a calculation which I am certain is far within 
bounds.’ Was ever the reputation of womankind sub- 
jected to the criterion of such a calculation? It reminds 
us, by an irresistible association, of that ingenious problem 
proposed by honest Jack, to ascertain the value of a cart- 
load of turnips by the price of a pound of butter. The 
premises of the witness from Newgate are pretty much of 
the same kind, and we have no doubt that his conclusion 
is of equal accuracy with that, which would have been the 
‘‘ result of our honest tar’s mode of comparison. ‘There is 
something so grossly ludicrous, such a broad and vulgar 
‘* grin on the face of it, that we cannot prevail on ourselves 
‘to treat it ‘seriously. For the amusement of our readers 
‘* we will try what would be the result of such a calculation 
as it respects England. 

‘From the records of Westminster-hall, and the peri- 
odical works, newspapers, &c. published in Eugland with- 
‘‘in a single year; we have been able to collect filty-two 
‘‘ cases of what used to be politely termed in former times 
‘* a téte-a-téte, eighteen of which were of titled ladies ; sixty- 
‘‘ eight elopements, and thirty-nine instances of wives ex- 
‘* posed to publick sale, like cattle at Smithfield.* We are 
‘‘ well assured that of the law cases, we saw not (being 
‘no lawyers) one in twenty; of the periodical works, not 
‘one in five hundred; and of the newspapers, not one in 
‘five thousand. Now, if the calculation be made from 
‘these premises, it will incontrovertibly appear, that at 
‘‘ least eight hundred and eighty thousand women in Eng- 


* “ Here follows an account of the manner in which these sales are per- 
“ formed, extracted from a late British publication : 
‘« Shropshire. The town of Ludlow lately witnessed one of those scenes fo 

« aehich cusiom has attached the character of lauful transactions in the minds of 
*“‘ the lower class. A well-looking woman, wife of John Hall, to whom she had 
‘been married only one month, was brought by him ina halter, and sold by 
** auction in the market for two-and-sixpence, with the addition of sixpence for 
‘the rope with which she was led. In this sale the customary market fees 
were char , hengerey one penny: pitching, threepence.—.Vew Monthly Maga- 

“ sine, for Sept. 1814.” 
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land are divorced, run away, or are sold by their husbands 
at publick auction! Admitting there are one million of 
married females in that country, it will result that rather 
more than eight tenths are in one or other of these pre- 
dicaments ; a calculation, we think, very much within 
bounds! We beg forgiveness of that sex whorn it is in 
our nature to reverence and admire, for the levity with 
which we have treated this subject. But there are pro- 
positions so absurd, that they can only be exposed by 
others still more extravagant; and imputations that men 
would only render their characters questionable by conde- 


scending to refute.” 
[Page 58--60. | 


‘¢ It may not, however, be altogether idle to inquire into 
those peculiarities in our situation, which have, as we 
conceive, occasioned the human mind in this country to be 
diverted in so very uncommon a degree, from what may 
be termed the business of literature. The principal cause 
heretofore assigned by writers well acquainted with the 
state of our country, is the facility of acquiring wealth and 
distinction, by a thousand other means less laborious and 
more certain. That this is of powerful and extensive 
operation we are well satisfied, but it appears to us that the 
want of habits of study may be traced to a cause much 
deeper and more remote. 

‘‘ Among our adventurous and determined forefathers, 
who left their native climes to battle with the unknown 
dangers of an unknown world, were undoubtedly many 
learned men, especially clergymen, habituated to study 
and contemplation. But from the moment they set foot 
in this new world, they encountered a series of obstacles 
that demanded every exertion of mind and body to sur- 
mount. Their days were consumed in providing against 
cold and famine, or in guarding against the fury and the 
wiles of the jealous Indian. Many years of danger and 
hardship elapsed, before they could sit down quietly, and 
resume their usual habits of life; and when that period 
arrived, these habits were lost irrecoverably in the long 
struggle for existence, It is well known how tedious, 
slow, and lingering is the approach of a people to learning, 
and in how short a period they relapse into other pursuits. 
A few years of active and dangerous employment, are 
sufficient for the creation of a hardy and warlike race, 
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| Paks i ‘ but generations must pass away, and ages of peace elapse, 
oe ee rT 


fit before a people, once drawn from the habits of study and 
nee: ‘* contemplation, will probably ever resume them again. An 
ee ae ‘active life, and one which associates danger with almost 
ae ‘“‘ every step, is altogether incompatible with the nature and 
pursuits of the scholar, and it will be found that though 
| in a few rare instances a man may retain his acquirements 
| BE at ‘‘in such a situation, his posterity will never succeed to 
CF tee ‘ them. 
fins ‘“‘ A close inspection of the history of this country, from 
Aik: ‘its first colonization to the revolution, which threw an 
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‘* everlasting barrier between the United States and Eng- 7 
poids ‘* Jand, will show that at no period whatever were the scat- ™ 
sae te ‘* tered people exempt from an actual state of warfare, either : : 

‘‘ against savage men, or savage beasts. The first settler, ™ 

| ‘in addition to his implements of labour was obliged to i 
Pte “carry his musket or his rifle, and his employment was . 
‘* always a combination of labour with danger. It is easily * 

Be ‘to be supposed, that this was no period for learning to » 
Bike *¢ flourish, or for the human mind to take a direction towards ° 
Bes ‘* jiterature, or the arts, except such as were necessary to * 
‘‘ subsistence or security. Men now living in the city of 

** New-York can recollect the period, when the inhabitants ; 

‘‘ were under continual apprehensions of Indian hostility. 

‘* Yet such is the elasticity, and such the capacity, of young ' 

| ‘* nations, as well as young children, to recover the effects 

‘‘ of adverse accidents, that the genius of our country rose 

‘‘ against the pressure of these obstacles; literary institu- : ' 

| ‘tions began to spring up every where, and every year 
! ‘* assumed new consequence, and a taste, at least, for polite : 
oY ‘* jiterature gradually appeared wherever there was personal : | 

aa ve 


ei security. At the commencement of those disputes be- ) 
+o ‘* tween this country and England, which at once monopo- 

: be ‘* lized, as it were, the minds of men, we had many elegant 

ae ‘¢ and accomplished scholars. They did not, it is true, write 


‘books, for every man was not then his own writer, but 


‘*‘ they had acquired stores of science and information that 


‘‘ would have placed them high in any country. 
ee ** At this point of time the stormy indications of a revolu- 
ii ‘ tion appeared in the firmament, and drew the attention of 
Bos “the colonist from every other object. The questions 
Pak ‘‘ which then agitated the minds of men, were such as in- 
hg ‘“‘ volved considerations of sufficient magnitude to occupy 
i = ; i< 


oat them all, and to combine every energy in the pursuit of 
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one single object. It will be perceived that there is a 
vast difference, and one materially affecting this inquiry, 
between a war carried into the territory of an enemy, and 
one that is brought home to ourselves. In one case it is 
only felt remotely, and is little more than a rumour of 
war ; it endangers the personal safety, and interferes 
with the pursuits, only of those actually engaged on the 
side of the invading party. But in the other, it comes 
hoine to the bosom and business of every man; it howls 
at his door, invades his home, and forces him from his 
ordinary occupations to the defence of every object dear 
to his affections. For centuries past, though England 
has been almost continually engaged in_ hostilities, her 
wars, with the exception of the civil commotion which 
converted a very indifferent monarch into an illustrious 
martyr, have been carried on at a distance, and, conse- 
quently, did not interfere with the ordinary pursuits of a 
time of peace. During a lapse of ages she has seen but 
one hostile army, and in all that time, with the exception 
just made, the cultivators of literature as well as of the 
soil, have remained undisturbed in their occupations. But 
it was otherwise with the people of America. Their 
wars have hitherto been wars for their altars and their 
hearths, waged, not for foreign conquest, but for defence 
against savages, or enemies exasperated into a fury, that 
gave their incursions the character of an irruption of 
barbarians. Our struggle with England in the revolution, 
was hand to hand, foot to foot, and heart against heart. 
Every limb and sinew was strained almost to agony, and 
every vein of the country bled at different times. - There 
was not an asylum in all the land where the student 
could retire to pursue his studies, free from the appre- 
hension of danger, or out of hearing of the din of war; 
and if he studied at all, it was, like Archimedes, how to 
defend his home. 

“This ‘tug of war’ lasted seven years; and in seven 
years, habits that have not taken deep root are totally 
eradicated. Those who are young, adopt new ones; 
and those who are too old to change, die. During this 
stormy period another race sprung up, and it is obvious 
that their pursuits would receive a direction from the 
circumstances of the times. The war ended at last in the 
establishment of our independence, but not in the imme- 
diate restoration of a state of things favourable to the 
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revival of learning. It was followed by a long and _inter- 
esting contest, with respect to the adoption of a constitu- 
tion, that was to form a bond of union between thirteen 
separate and independent republicks. The different lo- 
cal partialities, the diversity of opinions prevailing among 
men equally eminent for talents and virtues, the mutual 
sacrifices necessary to be made, and the difficulty of ac- 
commodating this opposition of interests and opinions, 
delayed for a long time the settlement of this most im- 
portant question, which agitated every heart with anxiety. 
During this interesting period,~it is not to be supposed 
that the minds of that class of men, which usually fur- 
nishes the materials for scholars, would be sufficiently 
abstracted from the object on which, in their opinion, 
depended the good or evil result of their seven years’ 
labours, to admit of pursuing any studies, but such as 
would qualify them to support their political opinions. 
Accordingly, we find this period fruitful in orators and 
politicians, equal, perhaps, to any of the age; but very 
few, if any writers on subjects distinct from this great con- 
stitutional question. 

“ Hardly had the minds of men become calm and set- 
tled after this struggle, when the revolution of France 
began to draw the eyes, to absorb the attention, and ex- 
cite the passions of mankind in both hemispheres. It 
brought the democratical and monarchial principles into 
a dreadful contest that shock them both, alternately, to 
their centre; it divided the human race into two great 
parties, and converted the world into a coffee-house for 
political discussions. In its progress, it brought into ac- 
tion, and gave a stimulus to every turbulent passion of our 
nature ; men, women, and children, every where whirled 
about in its vortex ; individual and national antipathies 
acquired increasing bitterness; those who might have 
grown to be scholars became only politicians; and those 
who had already began to emerge from the current, fell 
back into the whirlpool to rise no more; or, if they re- 
gained the surface, appeared in some new form, like the 


‘¢ Virginian rail, which is said to go down a bird in autumn, 


6s 


and come up a frog in the spring. 

‘This rapid sketch of the history of our country may, 
perhaps, serve to account for the few specimens of lite- 
rature and the fine arts to be found in the United States, 


‘ without resorting to the mortifying confession of a want 
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‘of original genius. ‘The peculiar situations in which we 
‘‘ have been placed during the short period of our existence, 
“have drawn the mind continually from that calm and 
quiet self-possession without which few, perhaps we might 
‘“say none, can ever hope to enter into the deep re- 
‘‘ cesses of learning, or sport in the fair fields of poetical 
inspiration. Such pursuits and amusements require a 
mind abstracted from the labours of active life, and free 
from the apprehension of personal danger, as well as the 
temptations of worldly ambition. The allurements of 
knowledge are gentle, quiet, and unassuming: those of 
glory, wealth, and pleasure, glittering and obtrusive. It 
is the choice of Hercules; and as few men have the 
strength of body, so still fewer bave the firmness of mind, 
or the judgment, to make a selection equally judicious 
with that of the hero. ‘The business of a scholar is in- 
compatible with any other excitement than the love of 
knowledge, and the hope of a pure and spotless immor- 
tality. To him, a mind undisturbed and free to pursue 
‘‘ the object of his peculiar contemplation, is indispensably 
necessary ; and the nation that does not already possess 
men who have acquired a decided vocation to study, must 
never expect them to be the product of a long succession 
of dangerous labours, feariul apprehensions, and bloody 
invasions.” 
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We hope that the indignation which this libel has excited 
among men of all parties in America, may create some sen- 
sauon in England, and that it may there be treated event- 
ually with the scorn it merits. It is indeed time, that some 
generous writer should volunteer on their side, to counter- 
act the tendency of national prejudices, to nourish implaca- 
ble hatred between the two nations. The abuse of the daily 


papers we disregard ; it is their vocation; and the publick 


generally make allowances for their misrepresentation and 
violence. The writings of a man like Cobbet afford us no 
satisfaction ; because, if he espouses our cause now, it is not 
to make compensation for former abuse ; but, the mere rest- 
less ebullition of factious opposition to his own government ; 
nor have we any security, that he will not return to-morrow 
to his primitive doctrines, and again stimulate the mob with 
every species of calumny, to wish our utter destruction. In 
this country, many of the most eminent citizens, in the fear 
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that France would have attained universal power, that was 
almost within the grasp of the madman, from whose tyran- 
ny she has escaped; with a keen perception of the mis- 
chievous political consequences that often follow strong, 
national antipathies ; and from a generous respect and es- 
teem for the illustrious character of the land of their ances- 
tors, have long and fearlessly stemmed the torrent of party 
and popular passion. From the splendid eulogy of Mr. 
Walsh, down to essays in a newspaper, in orations and ser- 
mons,* no opportunity has been neglected to allay irrita- 
tion, to soften the keen sense of injuries, to do the utmost 
to preserve an honourable neutrality, or, if they were forced 
into the war, that it should be, on what seemed the weakest 
side, against the tyrant who aspired to the despotick con- 
trol of the world. Disdaining the easy and ignoble course 
of rousing the passions of the people, to profit more secure- 
ly by their delusion ; they have bared their breasts to en- 
counter the most natural direction of publick feeling, till 
ordinary, though honest minds, have in numerous instances, 
given way to believe the base imputations that party ran- 
cour has suggested. Such efforts, to be continued, must be 
met; to be useful, must be mutual. Believing, as we do, 
that there is nothing essentially conflicting in the permanent 
interests of the two nations, that a state of social and commer- 
cial intercourse is advantageous to both ; we trust some efforts 
may be made on the side of England, to remove prejudice, 
and to cultivate esteem and good will towards us; if not, it 
is in vain to expect that such exei ions can be sustained on 
one side alone ; and we may at once apprehend, and _ pre- 
pare for a constant succession of future wars, founded not 
in policy, but in passion. Venerating many of their insti- 
tutions, admiring their progress in all the useful arts ; con- 
templating, with delight, the high and refined education, 
and the enlarged sphere of charity, which their wealth and 
publick spirit have given them, and which adorn the whole 
surface of their island ; appreciating the high degree of civil 
liberty they enjoy ; and knowing that a large portion of the 
superiour Classes, in that country, are well disposed to regard 
ours with a friendly eye, we deprecate every thing that can 
tend to alienate our respective good will. 

* These productions are generally received with dignified complacency, as 
a sort of feudal homage, sometimes complimented for their style, frequently 


reprinted, and cited as unequivocal proofs in support of their own moderation 


and justice, and there, on the part of England, the exertions to conciliation 
usually terminate. 
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Since we are again fortunately at peace, perhaps a plan 
to do away misapprehensions of each other might be devised, 


that would be attended with salutary effects. A species of 


cartel might be arranged, to exchange a few individuals 
annually, who could devote one or two years, to learn the 
true state of things ia the countries of each other; and thes 
dissipate illusions, and eradicate notions of very oppdsite 
tendency, but which create much trouble and embarrassinent 
to both governments. They might send us a certain number 
of those, who think, that the citizens of a republick must be 
all vulgar and factious, with some of another class, who 
indulge the romantick idea, that republics are in every 
thing pure and spotless. We will return an equal number, 
selected from those who imagine kings and nobles to be 
monsters ; and a few others, who believe, that in England, 
the statesmen are all dignified, liberal and honest, that great 
titles make great men, and that there is nothing hypocritical, 
paltry and corrupt, under the gorgeous decorations of aris- 
tocracy and royalty. In addition to these, a few Ameri- 
cans, who are confident that England may be starved by 
embargoes and non-importations, and some Englishmen, who 
are convinced, that the United States must perish without 
their ‘* razors and mousetraps,” might be shipped in the 
steerage. 


| 


After the preceding article was sent to the printer, we 
received a volume of 176 pages octavo, entitled, Remarks 
on the Review of Inchiquin’s Letters, published by the 
Quarterly Review, addressed to the Right Honourable 
George Canning, Esquire, by an inhabitant of New- 
England. We have hastily perused this elaborate answer, 
and regret not having seen it sooner, that we might have 
given it the attention it deserves. Much knowledge is 
discovered on most of the points in discussion; on several 
of them, an unanswerable reply is given to the protegeés 
of Mr. Canning. We regret two or three things which are 
unfortunately dwelt upon, and which, as they have not the 
same weight in England, as in the mind of the writer, may 
prevent the book from being read with so much interest, as 
it would otherwise have inspired, because it contains many 
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just and incontrovertible statements, relating to our own 
country. 

The writer relies on the authority of Colquhoun, for the 
account of the various descriptions of crimes, and the num- 
bers who practise them. Colquhoun published a valuable 
work, but he had seen so much of the population particu- 
larly obnoxious to the police, that his mind was in a degree 
jaundiced, and his opinions distorted; he has furnished a 
list of 119,500 criminals, of various descriptions, living in 
London alone. ‘This list is a curiosity, but is, in many 
parts of it, ludicrously absurd. The author of the letter 
would have been less credulous, to be consistent, if he had 
read what is said of Mr. C.’s computation, in the “ Picture 
‘‘ of London ;” or he would not have devoted eighteen 
pages of his book, to a most stupid caricature extracted 
from the same work. ‘This ‘ Picture of London” is an 
annual publication of Sir Richard Phillips, of whom we have 
already spoken; who, after becoming a bankrupt, partly 
from publishing a number of very foolish books in a splen- 
did manner ; with the aid of some of their luckless authors, 
‘* got up” this most malignant and extravagant account of 
the English Reviews, to whose agency they attributed their 
misfortunes. Yet nothing is more contrary to experience, 
than that any criticism can long depreciate a work of merit, 
or give more than a momentary reputation to one without 
it. That these reviews have many of them been shame- 
fully prostituted, there can be no doubt ; no more, than that 
the existence of such reviews has either been destroyed, 
or their circulation greatly restricted by such conduct. 
The author’s abuse of the Edinburgh Review is rash and 
ridiculous. In religion and politicks there are some points, 
on which its soundness may be doubted, and many where 
its authority will be denied. But on most subjects of sci- 
ence, taste, morals, and literature, its strongest political 
enemies magnanimously admit its accurate knowledge and 
sagacious judgment. Even if this were not notorious, it 
would savour of indecency, to call that work “ a nuisance,” 
which has long been supported by the talents of some of 
the most eminent men in England. From the want of tem- 
per on the score of reviews, we cannot help thinking, that the 
writer has at some former period been a victim ; and here he 
will not accuse us of personality, for we can form no proba- 
ble conjecture who he is; but when he calls Sir R. Phillips 
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or his garretteer, “a judicious writer,” and exclaims, 
‘* How greatly ure mankind indebted to this frank, honest- 
‘“ hearted writer,” we must presume, that there is a feeling 
of personal gratitude towards this redoubtable ally, against 
a common enemy; and his petulant ill humour recalls to 
mind the scene between Beaumarchais and the physician : 
‘© Peut etre Monsieur, a-t-il ecrit une tragedie dans sé 
“* Jeunesse.” 

We will further notice a trifling errour, in speaking of the 
‘¢ Marchioness of Yarmouth.” ‘There is no such person. 
The Marchioness of Hertford is the mother-in-law of the 
Countess of Yarmouth, and we presume his allusion is to 
the intimacy of the former with the Prince of Wales. In 
collecting his specimens of eloquence, from the ‘ thunder 
* and lightning” class of orators, in the British parliament, 
the writer should not have overlooked the more recent effu- 
sions of General Mathew and Sir Frederick Flood. 

We have heard, that there is a third answer, which we 
have not been able to obtain. We are glad of it for reasons 
already given. We hope these answers will cross the At- 
lantick, and though none of them are calculated for the meri- 
dian of England, yet, as they will serve to shew the indigna- 
tion that has been so widely excited in this country, by the 
foul calumny of the Quarterly Review, it may be hoped, 
that some manly Eaglishman may come forward to investi- 
gate the subject. : 


A Few Weeks in Paris during the residence of the allied 
Sovereigns in that Metropolis. First American edition. 
Boston, Cummings § Hilliard, pp. 168, 12mo. 


In contemplating the history of the last thirty years, we 
can with difficulty preserve the sobriety of thinking, necessary 
to historical reflections. We are intoxicated with the pas- 
sions of the period ; our blood is heated with the contagious 
violence of an era of subversion. The French revolution in 
itself, the mere mechanical part of it, is incomparably more 
vast, than that of any other on record; but when we con- 
sider the relative situation of the rest of the world, the wide 
spread of refinement and intelligence, the intimate social 
relation between different countries, the promulgation of 
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particular tenets, the preservation of actual privileges, the 
political sympathies that engaged the feelings of every man 
as well in Europe as in Anierica, in the events of the day ; 
we may liken the interest inspired by this revolution, com- 
pared with any other, to a volcano that should suddenly 
arise to devastate the luxuriant plains of Flanders, or Lom- 
bardy, with a smoking crater in Iceland. The regular and 
minute knowledge of passing events, which the freedom 
and multiplication of gazettes gave to every individual, 
seemed to shorten distance and approximate nations, tll all 
mankind were excited by the same curiosity, flattered by 
the same hopes, roused by the same fears, and collected in 
one grand assembly where all were engaged in the same 
collision. If we recall to mind that seemingly auspicious 
epoch, when 


“* O’er the vine-covered hills and gay r regions of France, 
‘ The day-star of liberty rose,’ 


and from thence dawned on all the countries of Europe ; 
the gladness of heart and shouts of exultation that burst 
from awakened nations; the clouds that soon began to rise 
above the horizon, till all the elements were thrown into 
commotion; the bowlings of the hurricane that menaced 
indiscriminate ruin; the lightnings that scathed every 
power in Europe ; and when the tempest subsided, left 
them involved in the most lurid night of tyranny; we 
hardly realize the picture in fancy, of what we have so 
often shuddered at in reality. When this night, which 
seemed destined to be of polar duration, was unexpectedly 
dispelled, and light again appeared to gild the scattered 
ruins that survived : we imagine ourselves seated to witness 
some grand, romantick drama, where, after the most horrible 
succession of tragical scenes, the .denouement unfolds with 
all the splendour of decoration, and al] the grandeur of re- 
tributive justice, the last act occupied with the restoration 
of legitimate rule, in presence of the deputies that ven- 
geance has brought from the remotest regions of the earth, 
to witness the prostration of the usurping despot; and the 
gorgeous finale* concludes with all the pomp and circum- 
stance of glorious war, in a united chorus of triumphant 
Europe. Here indeed was realized the enthusiasm of the 
poet : 


* Recent events have shewn that this was notthe finale. P. S. note. 
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A kingdom fora stage, princes to act, 
And monarchs to behold the swelling scene. 


There is one point of view in which retrospection to the 
epoch of the French revolution is peculiarly grateful. It 
elevates our opinion of mankind. It shews one of the peri- 
ods, when the enthusiasm of generous feelings was univer- 
sal; when every man rejoiced at the melioration of human 
condition ; when the brightest visions of general felicity 
were fondly cherished ; when the disposition to compromise 
was predominant; when the peasant who acquired was not 
more eager and happy than the noble who surrendered : all 
the feelings were fervid, all the principles liberal; a political 
millennium was thought to have arrived, privilege stooped, 
monopoly expanded, rank condescended, avarice relented, 
and poverty was consoled ; national and individual selfish- 
ness gave way to general benevolence, and mankind were 
nearly persuaded, that perpetual peace, political virtue, po- 
pular reason, self-denying privilege and national magnanim- 
ity, were something more than splendid illusions. It is really 
solucing to look back at this evanéscent period, because 
the general tone of feeling was pure, {beneficent and honour- 
ie to humanity. How these proppects were’ overcast ; 
where the errcurs originated that blasted the’ hopes of man- 
kind, are not within our present intention to inquire ; we 
wish only, in a hasty survey, to see if any thing has been 
saved from the wreck ; whether so many disappointments 
have been fruitless, all these calamities utterly without com- 
pensation. 

A different division of property is a favourable result, 
though a.very inadequate compensation for the intense suaf- 
ferings and: extreme disorder that produced it. Innumerable 
estates belonging to the church, many that had enormously 
accumulated in the hands of the great noblesse, have been 
distributed among a large number of small proprietors, who 
form a class between the peasantry and the nobles, that 
was almost wanting formerly in France. The influence of 
this order of men, “when their property becomes stable, will 
form a principal pillar in the social edifice. They do not, 
like the great, live in the capital, where their property is dis- 
sipated, and their independence sacrificed to the favour 
of the court; but their incomes are spent in their own 
neighbourhood, in improving their estates, and employing 
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the industrious about them, by which means the whole 
country is enlivened and adorned. ‘The value of this class 
of men is remarkably shewn in England ; and in France 
they will become more and more important, if their situation 
and rights are confirmed by time. 

The destruction of the monastick system, the consequent 
diminution of mendicity, and increased number of active 
men for agriculture and the useful arts, by adding to the 
means of supporting a greater population, and thus multiply- 
ing marriages, is a very considerable advantage ; for though 
a * disposition to invigorate and protect it is shewn by 
Spain, yet we consider that government an exception, whose 
example cannot be followed, nor even rendered permanent. 
The country of Don Quixote must eventually yield to the 
pervading spirit of melioration, though it appears to be the 
a and unalienable territory of romance; the coun- 

above all others, where the follies of the fathers are lost 
we the children, where the dignity of indolence is the 
limit of ambition: where novelty and change have neither 
power nor attraction; where perseverance in ancient cus- 
toms, prejudices and barbarism were strongly depicted in 
the fable of Count Oxienstern ; that Adam having been per- 
mitted to revisit the earth, travelled over every country, with- 
out finding any thing to recognise, till he came to Spain, 
when he exclaimed, Ah! this country I know ; nothing 
bas been changed here since my departure, every thing is 
just as I left it. 

Another advantage which may be permanent, is the re- 
moval of some national and religious prejudices, and the in- 
troduction into various countries of the improvements of 
others, that are susceptible of being transferred. The 
chaos of war and revolution, that has carried Spaniards to 
Holstein, and Russians to Lombardy; Englishmen to Si- 
cily, Spain and Portugal, Italians into Poland, and French- 
men and Poles, as soldiers or exiles, into every part of the 
world, has served to eradicate many gross and absurd pre- 
judices. It has given an opportunity to witness improve- 
ments abroad, that might afterwards be advantageous at 
home. The effect of these may be perceived in France, in 
outward objects, in their villages and country houses par- 
ticularly, though much indeed remains to be done. This 
exchange of friendly or warlike visits, has mede nations ac- 
quainted with each other, and their laws and manners subjects 
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of mutual observation, which is rapidly communicated by 
gazettes. A spirit of rivalship in improvement is excited ; 
gross tyranny and injustice parually checked, by some fear 
of the reproaches of other nations, when a bad sovereign 
or minister can trample with impunity on his own. Many 
marks of this anxiety for the good opinion of the world 
might be pointed out ; and its tendency is to increase and 
to produce the best effects. Formerly, nations kad the 
same barbarous contempt for, and ignorance of each other, 
that the Turks now have for the rest of Europe. In the 
present day, a brutal prince who is dreaded in his own, 
may be denounced with impunity in a foreign land. The 
victim of injustice in one, may fly to other countries, and se- 
curely stigmatize oppression. 

A great benefit will be derived from the partial elevation 
of the lower classes of society; which, like clearing away 
from foundations the rubbish in which they were buried, 
renders the whole fabrick stronger. In all countries, even 
the most despotick, some shackles are removed; talents 
and virtue have some chance of rising from the lowest sta- 
tion to the highest. The police of social watchfulness is 
better organized: men are less skreened by their situation 
from ridicule or censure: they are not so much raised 
above, or degraded below the operation of opinion. The 
feudal system was still in full force at the period of the French 
revolution ; though its prominent features were obliterated, 
or polished by the increase of wealth, of education, and the 
spirit of improvement. Mankind, however, were still divi- 
ded into noblesse and canaille. The ferocious baron, and 


the chivalrick knights were no longer the haughty tenants of 


gloomy castles, and the unrestricted tyrants of. miserable 
vassals ; but the partition walls remained the same, while 
the exteriour was changed. The first were now the dissolute 
retainers of a court, reveling in luxury, and the latter a 
wretched peasantry, reduced to the minimum of subsist- 
ence. The events of the last thirty years have corrected 
this barbarous state. ‘The condition of society is still 

perfect; the weakness and passions of men must forever 
keep it so. But there is a fundamental melioration ; some 
good has necessarily disappeared with evils that have been 
remedied, because good and evil are never pure, unmixed, 
but always in some degree blended. That respect on one 
part, and condescension on the other, the favourable aspect 
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of this marked separation, has vanished, and with the age 
of chivalry is gone forever. In doing away these illusions, 
these courtesies of society, it may be difficult to decide 
which party has lost most; yet the solid condition of man- 
kind is improved. ‘They are now, at least, of the same 
species,* and merit may carry an individual through every 
gradation. They are all subject to the same general laws, 
and exposed to the same elements. ‘The sun does not shine 
for one eternally, while the other is irremediably doomed 
to perpetual gloom: all have.a chance to be sheltered from 
adversity : one may not be able to cover himself with both 
great-coat and umbrella against the rain, but the same shower 
falls on his more fortunate neighbour. Honesty, industry 
and frugality may eventually give him the comforts of com- 
petency, if not the splendour of opulence; and knowing 
this, he meets the pitiless pelting of the storm without de- 
spondency. 

One of the most obvious advantages attending the re- 
storation of the Bourbons, is the circumstance of its having 
been so long delayed. This has in a great degree pre- 
vented France from becoming the theatre of endless civil 
wars. ‘The ancient line of sovereigns was restored through 
necessity, not by their own adherents, but by the powerful 
chiefs of the recent government. Their partizans therefore 
will influence, but not monopolize or control the policy of 
the future government. War, misfortune, and time had 
thinned the ranks of the emigrants, before the amnesty 
granted in the early part of Napoleon’s career, brought back 
the great body of the remainder from exile. ‘Those who 
remained, were personally attached to the proscribed fami- 
ly, or had obtained distinction in the service of foreign 
countries. A few steadily persevered through almost a 
generation, nearly devoid of hope, in their inflexible loyalty. 
This rigid pertinacity of principle, in spite of the establish- 
ment of different systems, would perhaps be hurtful to 
society, if the instances were numerous. But how few in 
comparison to the whole number, how many in regard to 


* There is no need of citing facts, in support of these remarks, but a singular 
instance occurs in the memoirs of Grimm, and which draws no reflection 
from him. He gives an account of a pilot of Dieppe, who with the greatest 
heroism, and most arduous exertion, had saved several men froma wreck. 
The action was so remarkable, that he was rewarded by Mr. Necker, then 
minister, with a pension. The man came to Paris to return thanks for this 
favour, and was taken to court, that the king might see him, as he passed, but 
his majesty could not speak to him, because it was contrary to etiquette. 
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the infirmity and corruption of men, have thus persevered! 
In rendering justice to this small band of unyielding knights, 
we must not forget another class of directly adverse princt- 
ples, yet equally meritorious, and still fewer in number. 
These were the men who vainly hoped that France was 
capable of maintaining republican institutions, and who, when 
this illusion was dissipated, never would yield to the threats 
or seduction of the usurper. How few indeed were these !* 
How many have we seen, who, after participating and pro- 
moting all the extravagance of the revolution; nay more, 
who were engaged in perpetrating its most atrocious crimes, 
decorated with the cap of liberty; have since proved them- 
selves to be the most supple and profligate agents of de- 
spotism, tricked out in all the gaudy display of the imperial 
livery. 

The position of the French king is one of great difficulty. 
He came back to a country, loaded with heavy burthens, 
with cities decayed, industry circumscribed, active capital 
diminished, the publick feeling almost exclusively directed 
towards war, which, after twenty-five years of conquest and 
calamity, had left it a population of soldiers and invalids, 
accustomed to war as a trade, estimating military glory 
alone, and inclined to seek for prosperity, not from industry, 
but victory. In this state of publick feeling, he arrived to 
take command, when the madness of his predecessor had 
terminated his disastrous career, by abandoning all the aggre- 
gated conquests of the republick, and the allies i in possession 
of Paris, and the finest provinces of France. As peace 
was to be concluded, the inevitable cession of the conquered 
territories was obvious, but a mortified soldiery attributed, 
however absurdly, this sacrifice to the new sovereign. The 
marshals of France had nothing more to hope from their 
old master ; they were tired of his eternal wars, more anx- 
ious for repose than action, his heartless, selfish and brutal 
character repelling affection, and sure that their rank and 
consideration would make them necessary to the restored 
family, and secure their present influence. The feeling 
was different with many of the generals and officers of a 

* One of them, a member of the National Convention, who gave his vote to 


save the unfortunate Louis 16th; who has always resisted the sordid tempta- 
tions offered by circumstances, and remained steady and consistent with his 


first principles, has long resided among us. Retired and unobtrusive, neither 


meddling nor intriguing, he has kept “the even tenour of his way.” Should 
this sentence meet his eye, he will excuse the allusion of the writer, which long 
respect for his character has extorted. 
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lower rank, who naturally apprehended that they should be 
sacrificed to make room for the individuals of ancient fammi- 
lies; and as they had promotion and fortune to expect, they 
regretted the leader, under whom they might still look for 
piunder and advancement. 

To the discontent of the military, might be added the 
apprehensions of the purchasers of national property ; 
though the most solemn assurances were given, that it 
should be respected. A number of royalists, who sought 
compensation for their fidelity and misfortunes, swelled this 
list of dissatisfied individuals, which the reforms in various 
departments had created. ‘To these sources of uneasiness 
might be added the inquietude, which reflecting men, and 
all the principal proprietors felt, lest the superannuated 
clergy, who were entirely opposed to the modern feelings 
of France, and ignorant of their extent, should effect the 
re-establishment of ancient abuses. These men were vio- 
lent and bitter, for we sometimes perceive in old men a 
rancour of feeling, and extravagance of views, more exten- 
sive and disgusting, than the wildest impetuosity of youth, 
which last often carries its own antidote, a warm and sus- 
ceptible heart. All good men in France wanted a revival 
of rational religion; at the same time, they loathed the idea 
of the puerilities and corruptions, that had formerly de- 
graded it. A part of the family, the presumptive heirs to 
the crown, were well known to be absorbed in devotion ; 
and the attempt to revive publick processions, the hunting 
after relicks, the ostentatious commemorations of past ca- 
lamities, inspired distrust of the magnanimity of the sove- 
reign, and the most serious alarm at the renewal of abolished 
evils. ‘These were the apprehensions, which were the deep- 
est and most generally felt. If the court should lean defi- 
nitively to this course of policy, if instead of correcting the 
lax habits of modern France, by the solid, useful, and be- 
neficent part of religion; they should attempt with the scat- 
tered and obscure leaven of superstition, that still exists in 
some of the provinces, to ferment the publick mind, and 
again encumber and humiliate France with ancient abuses, 
useless ceremonies, idle festivals, and monkish absurdities, 
they will infallibly create fresh disturbances. 

The clamour raised by the unfortunate proprietors of St. 
Domingo was very embarrassing to the government. They 
would listen to nothing, but the conquest of that island, the 
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extermination of the blacks, and the repeopling it with 
Africans; which would be the labour of years, and the 
expense of hundreds of thousands of lives, if indeed it could 
be effected at all. By the most odious perversity, one of 
the first schemes of commerce in the French ports, was to 
plunge into all the infamy and horrours of the slave trade, 
after having been driven from it, upwards of twenty years. 
The enemies of this trade are sure however to triumph 
eventually. The laws of England have, after a long strug- 
gle, adopted the feelings of humanity and sound policy, and 
this trade is now stigmatized and punished as felony ; seve- 
ral merchants, as they were called, in spite of their infamous 
wealth, have been sent with other convicts to Botany Bay; 
and when national law thus unites with the common sense 
and generous feelings of mankind, the base and the sordid 
must give way to publick opinion, or suffer from publick 
justice. 

It is time to speak of the work before us, which is given 


as a journal, addressed to a friend, by an Englishman ; 


though little pains are taken to support this fictitious character. 
The author has, we believe, since avowed the production ; 
and the publick are certainly indebted to him for having 
given some account of those most interesting scenes, which 
it was his good fortune to witness: many of these are de- 
scribed with vivacity and discernment. It is evidently the 
production of an unpractised author, hastily composed, and 
describing events, whose rapid succession, as well as the 
tumultuous emotions they excited, it was difficult to relate 
without confusion. ‘There are some inaccuracies in the 
composition, and a perpetual intrusion of French words, 
where no peculiarity of expression is obtained by it. It is 
written in a lively manner, and discovers marks of observa- 
tion and reflection, sufficient to make us wish for more la- 
boured efforts from the same pen. Our first extract will 
suggest a few remarks. 

“June 9. The king has made an ordinance, by which 
“the gay old fellows of sixty and seventy feel themselves 
‘particularly affected. ‘ We, &c. decree, that all shops, 
‘* caffés, restaurateurs, and places of amusement, be shut 
“on Sundays,’ &c.; and it also makes it unlawful to work 


‘on Saints’ days, as well as on the Sundays. I have not 
“seen the act, but [ am told this is included. One can 
a4 


hardly conceive it possible for any king in Europe to issue 
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66 
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a more tyrannical mandate ;—by a single blow, to deprive 
his subjects of their most precious rights, the only rights 
that they think of any value ;—to prohibit leures contre 
danses de Dimanche, their petits promenades in the jar- 
dins du Turque, and those places, that one sees on Sun- 
day evening, crowded with the merriest, happiest faces 
that can be imagined. The French people esteem Sun- 


‘day sacred, not to their religion, but to their pleasures. 


This is a melancholy consideration enough; but every 
body knows, that it is the universal idea upon the coati- 


‘nent. ‘bey have no political liberties ; and for centuries 


the lower orders have consoled themselves with the single 
liberty of meeting on the Sunday, putting on their best 
clothes, dismissing all their cares, carrying bouquets to 
their mistresses, dancing and singing, and having a thou- 
sand little amusements. I confess, it does give one a 
feeling very much like horrour, to come from a country, 
where the Sunday is observed, and see in Paris most of 
the shops open, and more gayly arranged, the streets and 
caffé’s better filled, and more merriment and laughing. 
This is certainly very revolting and hateful; but the 
custom does exist, and it is not the fault of this generation 
or the past. ‘The only questions we ask are, if the govern- 
ment has power enough to stop these amusements, and 
if, by commanding the people not to work on Sundays 
and Saints’ days, they have taken the best step to check 
the immorality of the country ? Though the French have 
stooped to humiliation and mortification, from their own 
government, that no one conceived it possible any human 
creature could endure, I am not quite persuaded, from 
what I hear and see, that they are yet prepared for this 
last blow. 

‘¢ Nothing that has happened since I have been in France, 
has excited so much real indignation, and such universal 
complaints. ‘hese are ideas, they say, that the king has 
received in England. Why oppress and harass a gay 
and lively nation, fond of pleasure, and possessing every 
charm of climate, soil and disposition, with the heavy, 


‘ gloomy habits of a melancholy, unsociable people? We 


do not say, that we are happier than the English ; but 
nature evidently made us to furnish the world a different 
example of human felicity, as well as greatness ; and, un- 
til we have their fogs, and their spleen, it is cruel, and 
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perhaps impossible, to make us renounce our gayety and 
amusements. It is thus that the French defend them- 
selves; and if they are to ‘be rescued from their melan- 
choly, corrupt condition, one must hope that force is not 
the only instrument that is to accomplish it. However, 
while the king is making ordinances in support of the 
Christian institution, it may be as well that his own court 
does not overlook one of the most conspicuous precepts of 
that religion, ‘ Thou seest the mote,’ &c. I mean, that 
in the very week, and hardly twenty-four hours before 
the commencement of the Sunday, when he dates his de- 
cree forbidding the ordinary pleasures of the people, he 
allows and proclaims on that day, a publick levee in his 
own palace 3 so that after lis majesty trés chrétienne has 
hobbled before twenty thousand people to mass, and back 
again, he amuses himself the rest of the day, in receiving 
and greeting several hundreds of the most immoral and 
unprincipled men in Europe. It is notorious, that since 
the restoration, there has been every Sunday, a levee at 
the palace ; and it is quite as notorious, that they have 
been the most crowded and fashionable. This he never 
learned in England, where, I undertake to say, there has 
been no publick levee on Sunday, since the days of 
Charles ll. Such gross inconsistency is disgraceful and 
criminal. Sinee the decree, there has been a levee at 
court, and the usual levee among the people. 

“ As it regards not working on Sundays, and days-of the 


‘ Saints—there is a natural impossibility that the last part 


can be observed, because the Saints’ days are so nume- 
rous in the Catholick system, that the poor people would 
not have time to get a subsistence. The amount of this 
arguinent is contained in the conclusion of a very piteous 
harangue, that ‘ Une Pauvre,’ who is, no douht, as 
good a Catholick as any in France, made to day in the 
streets upon this very subject.—‘ Jai dix enfants, qui de- 
mandent tous les jours quelque chose a manger ;? jai quart 
jours par semaine pour en chercher. Qu-est-ce qiil faut 
quils sont devenus le rest? Il faut que Ja moitié mourat 
et la moitié pillat.’ Now provided this consideration ef- 
fects nothing with those humane_persons, who think it is 


“ better that even the whole should die, than the half steal ; 


se 


se 
es 


it may be possible to find some objection in the Jaw itself 
agaist the observance of Saints’ days. ‘This decree 
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‘throws the whole population of France into a state of 
‘* complete idleness, at least eighty days in the year, includ- 
‘‘ing the Sundays; and, in the present depravity, and 
‘want of all religious and moral ideas, there can be no 
‘more effectual way of introducing eighty days of every 
‘‘ species of vice and wickedness. Every man, who has 
‘been on the continent, knows perfectly well, that the 
‘* most immoral day in the week is the Sunday, because it 
‘is the most idle day. And how will a government pre- 
“vent this? By forcing people to go to church, to worship 

‘an ‘ unknown God,’ by inquisitions, ‘ auto da fe.’ No- 
’ body ever heard yet, though many governments have 
‘acted on the belief, that persecution made a people either 
‘* moral or religious; and, therefore, provided the govern- 
‘ment had the power, (which is certainly doubtful,) of 
pr roncton all the publick amusements of the people, it does 
‘not strike me, that they have thrown the first stone against 
‘* their immorality, by making them idle. Is it not a speedier 
‘and surer remedy to keep them employed? to guarantee 
‘to these poor Frenchmen, a security for their industry, a 
‘“‘ free commerce and a market for their manufactures ° 
‘One would think, that if the government could find this 
‘ opportunity of introducing these regular and steady habits, 
‘of convincing them as much as is possible, that industry 
‘is the only protection against poverty ; they would sooner 
‘* see in France, in all probability, that delightful and _profit- 
‘able employment of the Sunday, which is witnessed in 
‘‘ almost every country that is not Catholick. 

‘** But in this zeal for morality, why does not the govern- 
‘“ment send some of its myrmidons, to break up those 
‘ maisons des jeux in the palais royal, particularly the one, 
‘‘ where the common people assemble? It is a suit of six 
‘or seven large rooms, handsomely furnished, in each of 
‘ which there ts some sort of gambling ‘ machine,’ but ge- 
‘ nerally, a ‘ rouge et noir’ table, which is usually surround- 
‘ed by fifty or sixty persons, who play twenty or forty 
‘sous at a hazard. They are persons: of all ages and 
‘“ sexes; interesting girls of twelve and thirteen, decently 
‘‘ dressed, who commence in these rooms, the first act 
“of their profligacy, and at their side, women of fifty or 
‘* sixty who here make an end of their wealth and depravi- 
‘ty; labouring men, who work for fifteen sous a day, and 
‘are, ina moment, driven away poor and wretched, and 
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‘‘ prepared to commit any crime. [tis impossible to con- 
‘‘ ceive any scene so confined, more odious, disgusting, and 
“ frightful, where corruption: assumes a more silent, melan- 
‘* choly aspect, or where the heart can be more depraved, 
‘and fitted for the most ferocious acts. It is an eternal 
‘round of the most horrid iniquity and wickedness. At 
sun rise, at sun set, at twelve o’clock of the might, at 
every hour of the day, and every day of the year, you 
see the same crowds round these tables,;—the same an- 
guish, and despair, and villany, and every diabolical pas- 
sion in the faces of the players,—the same gruff, dismal, 
constant sound from the man who deals the cards. ‘ Mes- 
seurs, faites votre jeu, rouge perd et couleur,’ these with 
the noise of the money on the table, are almost the 
only sounds heard in these gloomy, frightful places, 
where one cannot enter at a late hour of the night, without 
shuddering, and trembling for his situation. It is from 
one of these houses, that St. Leon was escaping, after 
‘‘ having lost the fortune of his wife; when the idea of him- 
self, he says, was so dreadful, that even the midnight 
robber in the streets shrunk from him in dismay. Be- 
sides this, there is, in the palais royal, two other maisons 
des jeux, large and splendidly arranged, which respecta- 
ble people frequent; and I believe, they are scattered 
about in all the publick places. Why is it, that the license 
is not taken away from one at least of these houses? Or 
why this decree against the publick gardens being open on 
Sunday, which will only make the maisons des jeux more 
crowded on that day? Is it because they pay a revenue 
“to government?” P. 127—137. 

The best mode of passing the Sunday is, perhaps, still a 
desideratum, and must be different in different countries, 
modified by the character of the inhabitants. The same 
horrour that we feel in France, at seeing the French dance, 
they have felt in this country, on being precluded every 
species of amusement, and condemned to the most austere 
gravity, so long as the sun was above the horizon. We 
confess we shudder at the recollection of the manner in 
which we were obliged to pass the Sabbath in our early 
youth. Placed in a town, remarkable for its bigotry ; when 
in a long summer’s day, besides family prayers, we had 
gone through two services, the second of which terminated 
between 3 and 4 o’clock, we returned home, and under the 
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watchful control of some sour, narrow-minded farmer, im- 
mured in a suffocating room, we were obliged to hear another 
endless sermon read, while we longed to bound over the fields, 
envying every bird that flew, but so long as the sun cheered 
the earth, were retained in confinement ; a system well cal- 
culated as a preparatory course for a Carthusian friar, but 
destructive of some of the best and most innocent feelings of 
boys intended for the world, and admirably contrived to dis- 
gust them with all religion. A proper degree of relaxation 
counected with devotion, is the nice and delicate point to be 
ascertained. The observance of the Sunday must vary ac- 
cording to the character of nations, and in some circumstan- 
ces, of individuals. It isimportant to the interests of religion, 
that the associations with the Sabbath should be grateful and 
desirable. ‘To men of reflecting habits and mature minds, 
seclusion and meditation through the day may be most con- 
genial ; but would the same course be useful to children, 
to servants, to the vast majority of society, who, chained 
through the week, look forward to one day in it, for reli- 
gious duties, and for repose and enjoyment?’ In striving to 
make these act like men of grave and serious habits, do we 
not overshoot the mark, and, in attempting too much, produce 
a reaction both mischievous and permanent ’ Compare the 
mode of passing the Sunday in England, with that in France. 
The upper ranks in the former go to church i in the morning, 
and then prepare for an airing (when i in London) in the parks, 

where, from three to five o clock, all the brilliant equipages 
of the town are displayed i in the rides, and tens of thousands 
of pedestrians throng the walks. ‘The dinner at a late hour, 
is generally prolonged on account of some customary amuse- 
ments being prohibited : in some houses, the evening is oc- 
cupied with a stated conversazione, and, in a few, wath mu- 
sick. ‘The middling ranks stroll out into the country, to visit 
their friends, or some accustomed inn. ‘The labouring class 
resort to the innumerable ale-houses, and in those filthy recep- 
tacles pass the day and night, in smoking and drinking. More 
drunken men might probably be collected of a Sunday even- 
ing, ina large town in England, than could be found over the 
whole surface of France. The wives of these last are in 
the mean time, occupied in making themselves and children 
as decent as possible, ; zossiping together, going to some fana- 
tical meeting of Methodists, or w ailing with anxiety and 
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fear the return of a brutal, inebriated husband. In France, 
the upper classes, though not so generally as in former times, 
go to mass, then to court, and in the evening to some party. 
The middling classes go in the evening to the theatre; the 
poorer ranks to the theatre also, and to little gardens, where 
they drink weak wine or lemonade, while the younger ones 
are dancing. In the country, the people of a village assemble 
about sunset, near the house of the Lord of the Manor, which 
is also commonly close by the church, and there dance on 
the green for three or four hours, and then retire cheerful 
and happy to their homes.* Now, to our minds, this French 
mode of passing the Sunday, among the people, is much bet- 
ter than the English practice. We do not wish, however, to 
force upon one nation the customs of another. The French 
are a dancing people ; they have an habitual gayety and fri- 
volity, that makes their amusements less turbulent, and more 
innocent. A dance with us, or the English, is an unusual ex- 
ertion, a serious undertaking ; and by the men is accompa- 
nied with very frequent draughts to rouse their spirits ; it is 
therefore, among the lower classes, a scene of rude and nox- 
ious merriment. The manner of passing the Sunday in the 
eastern states, does not perhaps require any change ; it is in 
most places natural, and suitable to the general manners. 
The habits of the puritans of New England, in this respect, 
have often been the theme of very shallow ridicule. These 
were, in a high degree peculiar, rigid, energetick, and adapt- 
ed to the circumstances in which they were placed—the 
whole character of their descendants is tinctured, if not im- 
bued with them ; but their renewal now would be as impos- 
sible, as the attempt would be injurious. 

We shall make one more extract, to give a further idea of 
the work before us. 

“May 12. ‘There has always been a violent prejudice in 
‘* France against the Austrians. And the two last queens 


* We had an opportunity of seeing a curious instance of attachment to this 
practice of dancing on a Sunday. The government, in trying to force the ob- 
servance of their absurd decimal calendar, ordered that the people should not 
be allowed to dance on the Sunday, but encouraged to dance on the Decadi 
Being on a visit to a friend, a few leagues from Paris, and walking one Sun- 
day evening to see the village groupe in their dance, he related, that the peo- 
ple of this village being very religious, had been excessively averse to dancing 
on the Decadi; and when the revolutionary terrour had begun to subside, the 
Sous prefet being a benevolent, tolerant man, had made a compromise with 
them, by which it was agreed, that they should dance on the Decadi and the 
Sunday alternately. 
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‘taken from that family have increased in the first instance 
“the hatred, and in Napoleon’s choice, the disgust of the 
“ French. They used to call, during the revolution, Marie 
‘ Antoinette, Autrichienne, and this word excited every fe- 
“ rocious feeling which a Frenchman had. Marie Louise was 
‘‘a real mauvaise allermande ; she was cold, graceless, ex- 
‘ cessively ugly and silly, and had that sort of manner and ap- 
‘ pearance which made all France hausser les epaules. At 
this moinent the French feel still more enraged, both by 
‘the boastings and contributions imposed by the Austrians— 
“ And if the bon enfant Louis XVIII. chooses to indulge his 
subjects with any wars, the most popular will be with Au- 
stria. The troops of this nation are the most miserable 
** looking, the worst clothed, the worst armed, and the worst 
*¢ disciplined of all the allies ; and they are the least feared 
by tne French. One word of their general.—Every where 
in England the people have an extravagant idea of the 
military character of Schwartzenburg, and are disposed to 
‘‘ give him a great share of the merit of the ce campaign : 
“but I find the “allied officers think differently of bim; they 
‘‘ have no idea that he deserves to be so much lauded. He 
‘was made captain-general of the armies—this was a neces- 
‘sary compliment to Austria; but after they crossed the 
“Rhine it is quite obvious, that, however much he influenced 
“or participated in the councils of the allies, it fell to his 
‘share of the combination to act a timid, equivocal, myste- 
** rious part in the field. He suffered Blucher and the Rus- 
‘* sians to give all the brilliant coups, and contented himself with 
‘* advancing or retiring as the Prussian or French eagle rose.* 
‘* Schwartzenburg is about fifty, a tall man, very corpulent, 
‘with a great head, anda red, fat, bloated, stupid, face. 
"The Crown Prince is another of these ‘ eguivoques ;’ 
“he left Paris one or two days since, I understand, though 
‘“ he came here incog., lived so, and went away so. He 
‘fought one battle at the beginning of the campaign, and 
" after that he amused himself by writing bulletins ; but 
‘with all his tender addresses and manifestoes, he could 
‘not persuade the French to like him. He seldom gets 
‘any thing better than ‘ scelerat’ or ‘ perfide.’ Neither do 
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* © Schwartzenburg was quartered at St Cloud, and used to give dinners 
while the imperial wine lasted. He served, [ understand, in the Duke of 
‘ Brunswick’s army during the French revolution.” 
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they like or forgive Moreau, though many of them believe 
he was a virtuous man. One ought certainly to pardon 
Frenchmen for baving lost their attachment to Moreau, 
which once was certainly very sincere, though I do not 
think that this makes it a less difficult question of morals. 
However, there is one thing to be said, that provided 
Moreau was an honest man, be must bave known there 
was a possibility, nay, a probability, that the allies might 
not only overthrow what he calls the ‘ coquin Bonaparte,’ 
but also conquer France, and really make the situation of 
the country as deplorable as it certainly would have been, 
if the French had continued to detest the Bourbons. 
Moreau was a victim on his own altar. He planned the 
battle of Dresden, in which the allies lost thirty-five 
thousand men. It was a grand blow; but he ought to 
have known that Bonaparte had returned with his cuards 
from the south. They give various reasons why the 
Crown Prince did not advance his army from Cologne. 
Ir think the most probable, and one the most just to him 
is, that he felt himself treated with great injustice, because 
he was not invited to have an ambassador at the confer- 
ences in Chatillon. 

‘| have asked all the allied officers that I happened to 
meet, to whom they attributed the system they pursued 
in their campaigns; who is the man that used to project 
and combine ; and [ think that the majority of voices is 
for Barclay de Tolly. He is the author, they say, of the 
plan of the campaign of Moscow. Langeron they call a 
good officer; he is a Frenchman, and served in the re- 
volutionary wars of America; a gentlemanly looking man, 
and has none of that dirty, barbarous appearance, rather 
common among the Russian officers. Then they have 
Winzingerode, and Winginstein who seems to be thought 
the best officer for execution in the Russian service. 
Barclay de Tolly is a jolly good-natured looking man, a 
brave garcon, entété comme le diable pour tout ce qu'il 

a de beau et de belle-—And von Blucher ? What do they 
say of him? A perfect ‘ crane,—the moment he sees 
the enemy, he can mancnvre, and attack, and fight as 
fine a battle as possible. ‘This is his grande pensée, but 
this is all. He has not the faculty of combining a long 
cainpaign, and reducing the operations of an army to a 
systen: No! He is too fond of gambling to distract his 
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head with such distant speculations. The chief of Blu- 
cher’s staff is an officer of very great ‘ means’—a real mil- 
itary genius. It is said that he first suggested the advance 
upon Paris. At this moment | cannot recollect his name ; 
but he has always been mentioned by the Prussian officers 
as perhaps the first man in their army. 

‘* May 13. The Champs Elysées, the jardins des Tull- 
leries, of the Luxembourg, those beautiful and enchanting 
places, in which, a few years since, such a splendid popu- 
lation was constantly seen, the best dressed and the best 
bred women and men in Europe—Yes :—it is with reason 
that the French said, il n’y a qu’une Paris et cette Paris est 
divine—But the scene is changed. If you go and stand 
upon the terrace, over les vieux politiques,* you will see 
Cossacks, with their long lances, galloping about on their 
little ugly horses among these groves—Calmucks from the 
banks of the Wolga and the Black Sea, the heirs of the 
dominions of Mithridates—Scythians from the inhospitable 
and unknown regions of ‘T'artary—hordes that have not de- 
scended into Europe since the last taking of Rome. They 
have the dress and arms described by one of the Roman 
historians—tribes from beyond the great wall of China, 
never before seen or heard of in Europe, of all faces and 
dresses and shapes and complexions—Modern barbarians 
from the Greek islands, with long beards and a simple 
great coat tied round their waist with a leather thong—men 
whose ancestors called themselves the only civilized nation 
in the known world. ‘These are some of the innumerable 
tribes brought into Europe to assist to conquer and plunder 
a nation of whose name they never heard, or of whose ex- 
istence they had no conception. So far have the con- 
quests of the French shaken the countries of the world. 
For fourteen hundred years they have wandered undisturb- 
ed upon those boundless plains of Asia, which are not 
known to any European. Here they sit at the foot of trees 
smoking—some wander about among the crowd—one 
stands to be examined by a French lady—‘ Oh ciel ! quel- 
les tournures’—and in the evening one could have seen in 


Les vieux politiques are a race of old men, who have survived every 


“thing. They are poor, and when the weather is good, they go and bask 
“upon the circutar bench, near the gate, leading into the place Louis XV. 
‘ formerly de /a concorde. ‘ihey have been seen there every sun shining day 


“ for fifty years.” 
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* the Champs Elysées* little groupes of these barbarians sit- 
‘ting round their fires, and acting such scenes as are always 
‘‘ witnessed upon the borders of the Black Sea and the coun- 
‘tries of Asia. One sometimes thinks that he finds , himself 
‘in the time, when Attila and his Huns took Paris. 

“It is this extraordinary assemblage, their remote and un- 
‘“¢ known countries, the astonishing difference of manners—the 
“dreadful, and in some respects, similar irruption of their 
‘“‘ancestors—the unexampled causes which have brought 
“them to the most interesting city of the world—their per- 
‘fect discordance and strangeness from every object around 
‘ them—their own insensibility to the novelty and splendour 
‘¢ of their situation—their innumerable and horrid jargons and 
‘confusions of tongue—lIt is all these, which give birth to 
‘feelings and associations not to be described, and which it 
‘is scarcely possible to conceive ever can exist again, or be 
‘excited in any other place.” P. 29—38. 

We cannot close this article without saying a few words on 
the present prospects of Europe. One great advantage seems 
a certain result ; the world must, in some degree, be regulat- 
ed as formerly, by a balance of power. The most prominent 
evil of the times, in which we have lived, has been the con- 
stant tendency of events, to throw the whole power of the 
world into the hands of two nations. France obtained the 
land, and England the sea; ul! at length the former was en- 
gaged ina direct attempt to undermine the power of the 
latter, by destroying the intercourse of nations, and cutting 


off the commerce of the continent, when a succession of 


wonderful events utterly subverted her plans, and reduced 
her at once to her ancient limits, which twenty years of suc- 
cessful war had so widely extended. 

In the new arrangement of Europe, Russia and Prussia act 
in unison, Austria and England second each other’s views ; 
france opposes them all; on some questions joining with 
Austria and England against Russia ; at others with Russia 
and Prussia against England. Prussia accedes to the wishes 
of the Russians for Poland ; on having her support in acquir- 
ing part of the Saxon territory, and stretching her arm to the 


*« These barbarians began to cut off for their horses the bark of the trees 
** in the Champs Elysees, by which they have killed some of the finest trees 


“there. General Sacken had the wretches put out instantly at the point of 


* the bayonet.” 
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Rhine. England having no jealousy of Austria on the water, 
assists her schemes of aggrandizement in Italy, she giving a 
quitclaim of Flanders, to the Prince of Orange,* who uniting 


































| Ta this to Holland, makes a considerable kingdom in appearance, 
Beas but a weak one in reality, as the Dutch and Flemings have 
Boe long had a strong, mutual animosity, founded in part on a 
Ree difference of religion. The country having very little natural 


nat strength on the French frontier, is defended by the largest 
be fortresses in the world, but which require enormous expeuse, 
and large armies for their support. Unless Holland could 
recover her monopoly of commerce, which seems impossible ; 
it would hardly be politick for her to maintain such enormous 
artificial works ; on the one side her dykes to defend herself 
: from the fury of the ocean ; on the other these Flemish forti- 
| fications to oppose the ambition of F rance, as restless, turbu- 
lent, and encroaching as the waves of that ocean. The Poles, 
the Saxons, the Dutch, the FJemings and the Italians are all 
dissatisfied, and all protest against these arrangements. 
There is apparent in these plans, a total disregard of the 
rights of the weaker people, and a general spirit of extending, 
rather than of improving the dominions of the larger powers. 
If the smaller states are doomed to be swallowed up, the 
monopoly of four or five will not insure tranquillity, and 
after having devoured others, there will be new contests for 
the destruction of one another. After all that may have been 
gained, by the wide spread of intelligence, and the removal 
of some abuses, Europ e may perhaps be incurably diseased. 
Loaded with impositions, crippled with debts, either actual 
bankrupts, or on the eve of becoming so ; devoured with enor- 
mous standing armies, polluted with the desires and habits 
| of war, there is no solid hope that the miseries of its inhabit- 
rat ants can have any termination, 
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* The policy of having a direct share in the government of the continent, is 


He now more confirmed than ever in Eng land, As they must soon lose their 
rr German possessions, they have provided this new connexion. The Salick 
‘ law prevails in the government of Hanover, and by the act of settle- 
ment of the Brunswick family, when they were promoted to the English 
} " throne. it was stipulated, that, on the crown devolvime to a feinale, that the 
j : youngest son of the preceding monarch should succeed to the electorate of 
: ay Hanover, which shoald then become an independent sovereignty. The Duke 
[ | of Cambridge, who is now a Governour of Hanover, will therefore assume 
Pats, the sovereign power whenever the Princess Charlotte of Wales comes to the 
crown. The hereditary Princ e of Orange ts destined to marry her; he was 

$ educated at an English university, is a eeneral officer, and bas a regiment in 


the English service. How much is wanting to make him an English prince ¢ 
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Moral Pieces in Prose and Verse. By Lydia Huntley. 
Hartford, \2mo. pp. 267.: 


Tue mass of poetry is constantly accumulating in the 
world. ‘Lhe Eaglish have of late years furnished a larger 
quantity than any other nation, but we have not been idle. 
We however consume less paper, and absorb less capital. 
Our contributions are generally in modest duodecimos, with 
small type, and narrow margin; in England, large types, 
wide margins, and black-letter ornaments, decorate the poinp- 
ous volume of quarto dimension. The only difference is, 
that dulness here is attired with plainness and frugality, and 
there, accompanied with ostentation and expense. We are 
strongly inclined to believe, that when four or five of their 
candidates for fame are withdrawn from the lists, that those 
who remain, would not be found superiour to ours, except 
numerically. Indeed, if the number of those, who busy 
themselves with the composition of poetical trifles, for few of 
our versifiers attempt any thing else, were once ascertained, 
the publick would be as much surprised at the extent of the 
lists, as they were in England, at the report made by Mr. 
Whitbread, to the proprietors of Drury-Lane Theatre, on the 
crowd of dramatick authors.* 

The volume before us contains a mixture of prose and poe- 
try, of which, the latter we think the best. Many of the pieces 
are given as compositions, addressed to young girls under the 
writer’s charge, and are well adapted for that purpose, though 
they do not appear to much advantage in this collection. Miss 
Huntley, we have been informed, is a most deserving and in- 
teresting young woman, who in the most adverse circumstan- 
ces, has educated herself; and, by constant exertion, provid- 
ing for the support of some relatives, as well as for her own, 
has emancipated herself from the humblest penury, and still 


* But it was said that there was a great scarcity of writers as well as of actors. 
Of good writers and of good actors there might not be a great number. In 


what age were there ever many? They ali knew that there was one most 
distinguished dramatick writer now living, if they could only prevail on him 


to write ; but that there was a scarcity of writers he begged leave to deny. 
They had received no less than 176 new dramas. Their judgment might be 
disputed, but they had bestowed on them the most patient attention. Of these 
they had been forced, in the exercise of their discretion, to pronounce against 
141 of the pumber, which had been returned. Several had been brought out, 
eight were now under discussion, and eleven they knew not were to deliver.— 
Extract from.Mr. Whitbread’s report. 
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found leisure at a very early age, to compose this volume. 
a Worth of this kind would have been a strong motive for sub- 
aot scribing to the book, but not sufficient to nave noticed it here, 
if the verses themselves had not possessed very considerable 


= * 


> ee a 


4 : merit. Our opinion of them will, we think, be confirmed, by 
Res our readers, when they have perused the following extracts 

Res from the collection. 

eee INTRODUCTION. 

Bags ‘A damp and dewy wreath that grew 


og 


Upon the breast of Spring, 
A ‘are whose tones are faint and few, 
With trembling hand I bring. 


‘The clang of war, the trumpet’s roar. 
May drown the feeble note, 

And down to Lethe’s silent shore, 
The scatter’d wreath may float. 


7 | ‘ But He, who taught the flowers to spring 
ieee From waste neglected ground, 

Bee And gave the silent harp. a string 

me Of ‘wild and nameless sound: 


‘Commands my spirit not to trust, 
Her happiness with these : 

A bloom that moulders back to dust, 
A musick soon to cease. 


‘But seek those flowers unstain’d by time 
To constant virtue given, 
And for that harp of tone sublime, 


‘a Which seraphs wake in Heaven.” 
ee | 

. ON THE DOVES LEAVING THE ARK. 

“Still did an unseen Being guide 

ig The lonely vessel o’er the “tide, 

SS And still, with steady prow, it braves 
a The fury of the foaming waves. 

tke 


While fierce the deluge. pours its stream, 
mg The thunders roll—the meteors gleam, 
vine When Ocean’s mighty cisterns broke, 
And earth like a rent cottage shook. 
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And slowly as its axle turn’d, 

The wat’ry planet mov’d and mourn’d ; 
Though trembling at the tempest’s ire, 
Or scorching in the lightning’s fire, 
While holding in her firm embrace 
The remnant of a wasted race, 

Sull o’er the waves the wandering ark 
Roam’d like some lone, deserted bark. 
But now the storm has hush’d its ire, 
The warring elements retire ; 

And from his curtains dusk and dun 
Look’d forth, once more, th’ astonish’d sun. 


“What saw he there? Young Nature’s face 


With smiles, and joy, and beauty fair ; 
No! not one feature could he trace 

To tell him life was ever there ; 
Save when that little bark was seen 
To show him where her pride had been. 


“But now from that secure abode 
A winged stranger went, 
And from the casement open’d wide 
A joyful flight she bent ; 
High mounting seem’d to seek the sky 
With forward breast and sparkling eye, 
Like captive set at liberty. 


“So went the dove on errand kind, 

To seek a mansion for mankind, 

Though scarce her meek eye dar’ d to trace 
The horrours of that dreadful place. 


“The waves with white and curling head 
Swept above the silent dead, 

The heaving billows’ dashing surge 
Hoarsely swell’d the hollow ‘dirge ; 

The heavy weight of waters prest 

The mighty monarch’s mouldering breast. 
The giant chief, the sce ptred hand, 

The lip that pour’d the loud command : 
The blooming cheek—the sparkling eye, 
Now shrouded in the sea-weed lie. 


“ But still the pensive stranger spread 
| : a 

Her white wing o’er that Ocean dread. 
And oft her anxious eye she cast 
Across that dark and shoreless waste. 


No. 1. 15 
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For evening clad the skies in gloom, 
And warn’d her of her distant home. 
The stars that gemm’d the brow of night 
Glane’d coldly on her wavering flight, 

In tears, the moon with trembling gleam 
Withdrew her faint and faded beam, 
And o’er that vast and silent grave 

Was spread the dark and boundless wave. 
With beating heart and anxious ear, 
She strove some earthly sound to hear, 
{n vain—no earthly sound was near. 

[t seem’d the world’s eternal sleep 

Had settled o’er that gloomy deep, 

Nor slightest. breath her bosom cheer’d, 
Her own soft wings alone she heard. 


‘‘ But still that fearful dove preserv’d, 
With unabating care, 

The olive leaf—the type of peace 
All fragrant, fresh, and fair. 


“With pain her weary wing she stretch’d 
Over the billows wide, 

And oft her panting bosom dropp’d 
Upon the briny tide. 


“The image of her absent mate, 
That cheer’d her as she strove with fate, 
Grew darker on her eye; 
{t seem’d as if she heard him mourn, 
for one who never must return, 
{n broken minstrelsy. 


‘Yet ere her pinions ceas’d their flight, 
Or clos’d her eye in endless night, 

A hand the weary wanderer prest, 

And drew her to the ark of rest. 

Oh! weicome to thy peaceful home, 

No more o’er that wild waste to roam. 


‘When from this cell of pain and woe, 
Like that weak dove my soul shall go, 
And trembling still her flight shall urge, 
Along this dark world’s doubtful verge, 
O’er the cold flood, and foaming surge, 
Then may the shrinking stranger spy 

A piere’d hand stretching from the sky, 
Then hear a voice in accents blest, 
‘Return—return unto thy rest,’ 
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Long prison’d in a wayward clime, 

Long wounded with the thorns of time ; 

Long chill’d by the wild storms that pour 

Around that dark, deceitful shore, 

Enter—where thorns shall wound and tempests rage 
no more.” 


THE SUSCEPTIBLE MIND. 


‘Hast thou seen the Mimosa within its soft cell, 
All shrinking and suffering stand, 

And draw in its tendrils, and fold its young leaves, 
From the touch of the tenderest hand ? 


‘Hast thou seen the young Aspen that trembles and sighs, 
On the breath of the lingering wind ? 

Oh! these are but emblems, imperfect and faint, 
Of the shrinking and sensitive mind. 


LINES ON THE DEATH OF THE REV. MR. WASHBURN, OF FARMINGTON, CON- 
NECTICUT, DURING A STORM AT MIDNIGHT, WHILE ON HIS PASSAGE TO 
SOUTH-CAROLINA, FOR THE PBENEFIT OF HIS HEALTH, ACCOMPANIED BY 
HIS WIFE. 


‘The southern gale awoke, its breath was mild, 
The hoary face of mighty ocean smil’d ; 

Silent he lay, and o’er his breast did move. 

A little bark that much he seem’d to love 
He lent it favouring winds of steady force, 
And bad the zephyrs waft it on its course ; 
So on its trackless way, it mov’d sublime, 

To bear the sick man to a softer clime. 

Then night came on; the humid vapours rose, 
And scarce a gale would fan the dead repose ; 
It seem’d as if the cradle storms did rest, 

As infants dream upon the mother’s breast. 


> 


But when deep midnight claim’d his drear domain, 
And darkly prest the sick man’s couch of pain, 
The prison’d winds to fearful combat leap, 

And rouse the wrathful spirit of the deep, 

Th’ impatient storms arose—their sleep was past. 
The thunder roar’d a hoarse and dreadful blast, 
The troubled bark was tost upon the wave, 

The cleaving billows shew’d a ready grave, 
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Miss Huntley’s Poems. 


The lightnings blaz’d insufferably bright, 

Forth rode a spirit on the wing of night: 

An unseen hand was there, whose strong control, 
Requir’d in that dread _ the sick man’s soul, 

[t nae and was gone! to hear no more 

The whirlwinds sweeping, and the torrents roar, 

The rending skies, the loud and troubled deep, 

The agonizing friend, that wak’d to w ee 5 

No more to shrink before the tempest’s s breath, 

No more to linger in the pangs of death ; 

No more! no more! it saw a purer sphere, 

Nor surging sea—nor vexing storms were there ; 

Before his eyea spotless region spread, 

Where darkness rested not—or doubt or dread, 

And sickness sigh’d not there, and mortal ills were fled.” 


AN EXCUSE FOR NOT FULFILLING AN ENGAGEMENT. 
WRITTEN IN SCHOOL. 


“ My friend I gave a glad assent 
To your request at noon, 

But now IJ find I cannot leave 
My little ones so soon. 


“T early came, and as my feet 
First enter’d at the door, 

‘ Remember’ to myself I said, 
‘ You must dismiss at four.’ 


* But slates, and books, and maps appear, 
And many a dear one cries, 

‘ Oh, tell us where that river runs, 
And where those mountains rise ; 


“ ¢And where that blind, old monarch reign’d, 
And who was king before, 

And stay a little after five, 
And tell us something more.’ 


‘¢ And then my little A* * * * + comes, 
And who unmov’d can view, 
The glance of that imploring eye, 
‘Qh, teach me something too.’ ' 


+t Achild deprived of the powers of hearing, and of speech 
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* And who would think am‘d the toil, 
(‘Phough searce a toil it be.) 

That through the door, the muses coy 
Should deign to peep at me. 


“ Their look is somewhat ccld and stern, 


As if it meant to say, 
‘We did not know you kept a school, 
We must have lost our wy.’ 


“ Their visit was but short indeed, 
As these light numbers show ; 


But Oh! they bade me write with speed, 


My friend, I cannot go.” 


MORNING THOUGHTS. 


“ Awake ! Awake! the rosy light 
Looks through the parted veil of night ; 
Awake! arise ! short space hast thou 
On earth, and much thou hast to do: 
Another morn to thee is given, 
Another gift from bounteous heaven 
Is lent to thee, while many sleep 
To wake no more on earth again 3 
Is sweet to thee, while many weep, 
Deep sunk in grief, or torn with pain. 
Oh, spring tolife ! with joy renew’d, 
And pour the strain of gratitude, 
On bended knee, with holy fear, 
With humble hope, with faith sincere. 


‘¢ Before the sun shall raise his head 
To smile upon the blushing day, 
Or from his chamber rush to lead 


The young and thin-rob’d dawn away. 


“ Before the morn with tresses fair 
Shall sail upon the waveless air, 

Oh, let thy soul ascend as free, 

Thy heart be tun’d to harmony, 

And meekly to thy Maker bear, 

The early vow, the early prayer, 
Unstain’d with shades of ear thly care. 


‘“‘ Kneel like a suppliant at his feet, 
Yet like a child address his throne, 

And let an hour so calm, so sweet, 
Be sacred to thy God alone.” 
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Miss Huntley’s Poems. 






THE QUEEN OF NIGHT. 


‘¢ The queen of night rode bold and high, 
Her path was white with stars, 

Her cheek was sanguine, and her eye 
Glane’d on the blood stain’d Mars. 


‘** No word she spake, no sign she made, 
Save that her head she bow’d, 

As if a cold, good night she bade, 
To some departing cloud. 


“ A fleecy robe was loosely cast, 
Around her graceful form, 

She hid her forehead from the blast, 
Hoarse herald of the storm. 


‘¢ But soon she staid her rushing car, 
And check’d her rapid rein, 

For morn beheld her from afar, 
And frown’d upon her train. 


“ The queen of night, and rosy morn, 
Together might not dwell ; 

One came to rouse the slumbering dawn, 
The other sought her cell.” 


TWILIGHT. 


‘1 saw, ere the landscape had faded in night, 
The slow-moving twilight with gesture sublime, 

As I pensively watch’d the decline of the light, 
And listen’d, absorb’d to the foot-fall of time. 


“ And I said to my heart, as it rose in my breast, 

‘ What wakes thee to sorrow, what moves thee to mourn! 
And my heart answer’d quick, with emotion opprest, 

‘I grieve for the hours, that must never return.’ 


In the pale hand of twilight, a tablet appear’d, 
Though veil’d in her mantle, and muffled with shade ; 

That this had recorded my errours I fear’d, 

And I knew that its traces were never to fade. 
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VICTORY. 


‘ Waft not to me the blast of fame, 
That swells the trump of victory, 

For to my ear it gives the name 
Of slaughter, and of misery. 


** Boast not so much of honour’s sword, 
Wave not so high the victor’s plume ; 
They point me to the bosom gor’d, 
They point me to the blood-stain’d tomb. 


‘¢ The boastful shout, the revel loud, 
That strive to drown the voice of pain, 

What are they but the fickle crowd 
Rejoicing o’er their brethren slain ? 


* And ah, through glory’s fading blaze, 
I see the cottage taper, pale, 

Which sheds its faint and feeble rays, 
Where unprotected orphans wail : 


“ Where the sad widow weeping stands, 
As if her day of hope was done : 

Where the wild mother clasps her hands, 
And asks the victor for her son : 


‘“* Where the lone maid in secret sighs 
O’er the lost solace of her heart, 

As prostrate, in despair, she lies, 
And feels her tortur’d life depart : 


‘* Where midst that desolated land, 
The sire lamenting o’er his son, 

Extends his weak and powerless hand, 
And finds its only prop is gone. 


See how the bands of war and wo 
Have rifled sweet domestick bliss ; 

And tell me if your laurels grow, 
And flourish in a soil like this P” 


One great negative meritof these poems is, that they are 
almost wholly free from any false taste, from any thing 
either in thought or style, that is turgid or vulgar. There 
is much freedom and facility in the manner, a correctness 
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and harmony in the features, though generally tinged with 
melancholy ; that make us strongly wish, that the writer 
would devote herself to some work of greater scope and 
higher character than any of these occasional verses. We 
think there are one or two passages in the poem on the Dove’s 
leaving the Ark, which partake of the sublime. The de- 
scription of the deluge, 


*¢ And slowly as its axle turn’d, 
The wat’ry planet mov’d and mourn’d ; 


the whole of the passage ending with these two lines, 


“ Nor slightest breath her bosom cheer’d, 
Her own soft wings alone she heard,” 


If not sublime, which we think it to be, will at least be al- 
lowed by all, to be exquisitely beautiful and pathetick. 
After considering the indications of genius, afforded by 
these disconnected poems, the variety and facility of versi- 
fication they discover, joined to w hat we have heard of the 
fair author’s solid acquirements, aad her power and habit of 
severe application, we should, if our advice were a little 
more imposing, earnestly counsel her to devote her mind 
to some more considerable undertaking. We have in the 
way of subjects, a rich and various mine that has hardly 
been opened. Let it be remembered, how much the genius 
of Scott has struck out from his Scottish highland chiefs, 
and the border warfare with England ; where both men and 
events are almost beneath the dignity of history ; from what 
rude materials has he constructed and polished his most 
successful productions ! How much more important, how 
much more varied, how vastly superiour in_ picturesque 
effect, the events that took place on our frontiers, in the 
course of the seventeenth, and beginning of the eighteenth 
century! The contest between the English and French, 
and the intermixture of their savage allies; the splendour 
of the epoch in the history of those two people at home, was 
reflected on their distant contests in Canada; the important 
part played by the various Indian tribes, particularly the Six 
Nations, whose history is abundantly interesting; the share 
we took as colonists in these events ; the vast revolutions 
that have since happened. among these different nations ; 
all furnish materials at once interesting and grand. ‘There 
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are so many contrasts involved, that might be rendered high- 
ly poetical. ‘The polished French nobleman from the court 
of Lewis XIV. the dignified British governour, the hardy 
American colonist, the distinguished chiefs of the Six Na- 
tions, the insinuating Jesuit missionary, all present very strik- 
ing details; and then the magnificence of the scenery,—the 
cataract, in its gigantick magnificence, that might receive all 
the waterfalls of Europe united, without perceiving the addi- 
tion; the lakes whose shores for a century and a half, have 
been rendered illustrious by so many memorable combats of 
different nations, all give dignity to the theme. Many roman- 
tick adventures of individuals would furnish interesting epi- 
sodes. The martial events are highly interesting. A pecu- 
liar fatality has attended all the combats on the plains of 
Abraham under the walls of Quebec ; at distant periods, three 
commanders in chief of three different nations have been 
slain; the French Marquis de Montcalm, the English Gene- 
ral Wolfe, and the American General Montgomery. A pe- 
rusal of Colden’s History of the Six Nations, the Baron de 
la Honton’s travels, and several works in the early history of 
Virginia, New-England and Canada, would be found replete 
with characters, incidents, and actions of the most diversified. 
animated, and picturesque description. 
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: Latitude of Bowdoin College, 43° 53 N. 
; Tne Thermometer employed in the following observations, was 
A ies constructed by Mr. Six, and registers the maxima of heat and cold. 
Bees The gradation is according to the scale of Fahrenheit. The in- 
ics.” strament has a northern exposure, and is elevated about six feet, 
Be et being exposed to the influence of no object, excepting that to which 
Be dese ‘~ - : 
d | itis attached. [ have marked degrees above and below the zero 
Rae ee , ’ a fe\-¢ i, , 
Brg’ by the signs (:) and (-). 
pe FEBRUARY, 1815. 
Lf 
a | Thermometer. | Barometer. | Winds. | Weather 
th =“! se (S2iscsifsii az! = sei ° s fse| "3% 
‘ sce a SeiMci4¥elige| {8s = om - Se So;s uw 
) y "Olam | Sisolis si Sim |. 8 ie] = al owe i a 
an Saim ie lan | <3 in| SSaen Zs 
Ds 7 |:22.79:22° |-15 9/:239 | 29.68 29.76}29.82]|N.WN.W IN.W | Fair{ Fair 
2°14 126.5} 26 1:65 [27 | 26.82 29.77/29.81/N.WIN.W!\.W./Sno |Clo. 
ji 3) 8 [26.5] 24.5] .7 [27 | 29.85 29 68|29.62)|N.W./S.W.|3.W. Clo. |Clo 
-E 4)19 |27.5}21 |17.7/28 | 29.75 29.75|29.71)|N.E. |N.E. |N.E. |Pair|Clo 
| 5}14 |20 |17 [12 |2i | 29.68 29.70|29.76||N.E. |N.E.| E. |Clo. |Fai 
, 6) 15 | 21 Is | 12 (21 29.80 29.79 29.79)|N.E. IN.E.} N. |Sno./Sno. 
Bie 7)12 |24 | 17.5) 8.2) 25 | 29.90.29.86/29.84)|N.W.|N.W./S.W. |Fair|Fair 
i : g|- 9 | 26 19 |-14.5)27 | 29.71 29.63)29.60)) W. iS.M .|S.W.|Fair|Fair 
‘ 9: 8 }30 |23.5): 1.2132 |29.55 29.50/29.52|/S.W.|N.WIN.W [Fair| Fair 
) 10, 4 26 }20 |. 5.7/30 | 29.69 29.73/29.76|| N.WIN.W.|N.W.|Fair|Fain 
11) 3 /29 }19 | 9 2 | 29.79 29.77}29.81]|N.W.|N.E. |N.E |Clo. |Fair 
rs 12} 8 {30 |23 8 | 30.5] 29.71 29.65/29 60)| N.E.IN.E. IN.W Clo. |Clo. 
q 13) 14 | 145 | 11 j:12 | 15 | 29.70,29.75)29.79| N.W IN.WN.W Clo. [Fair 
: 14-9 | 18.5 | 16.5-15.5| 19. | 29.86 29.77/29.70)) W. |S.W.|S.W. |Pair/Fain 
: 15:13 |28 }22 | 6 | 30 | 29.60 29.62/29.67)|N.W.|N.W.|N.W.|Fair| Faia 
re 16) 14.5) 33.5 | 24 1.7/35 | 29.69 29.60/29.59) N.W.IS.W iS.W. (Clo. Clo 
F 17) 15 | 29.2) 24.5) 9.5) 31 | 29.90 29.87|29.87)|N.W|N.W.|S.W. |Fair|Clo. 
8} 8.5/13 | 10 | 7.7/ 13.5) 29.78 29.67|29.68''N.E. |N.E. |N.E. |Sno.|Clo 
| 19} 5.5) 30 / 23.5) 5 | 32 | 29.80 29.81/29.86)/N.E. |N.E. /5.W. |Pair|Clo, 
- % PF 20\- 3 {31 30.5) y | 32 29,90 29.89/29.69)|N.W.) S. | 8. ‘Fainj|sno 
a 21):32 [39 | 33 |:28.5)40 | 29.46 29.39/29.35)| W. | S. NE (Clo. |Sno. 
Be 22/17 }24 | 19 |12 | 24 | 29.90 29 99/30.05| N.W.|N.E. |N.W.|Fair|Clo. 
Kis 23)- 4 }20 {17 |-14.2) 21 | 30.25 30.24 30.27)|N.W.)S.W. S.W. | Fair| Fair 
mB tek. 24): 1.5)20 | 19 | 9.7) 21 | 30.50/30.62)30.43)/N.E.| E. |N.E. |Clo. |Sno 
bE 95/19 {35 | 28 |:16 135 | 30.03:29.95 29.85||N.E. |N.E. N.E. |Fatr/sno 
26' 26 |40 | 33 | 24 | 41 | 29.72)29.87/30. | W. IN W.NLW, Fair Pair 
Bs 27) 10.5/37 | 34 |- 5 | 38.5, 30.14.30.08|30.  |S.W./S.W.'S.W | Clo. /Clo 
Ba 28/35 |41 | 34 |:23.5 42 | 29.6629.60/29.60)S.W./S.W  S_ |Clo.| Clo 
Bee Means} 10.6) 27.2 | 22.4) 3.2) 28.2) 29.81 29.79129.78! 
Res Mean temperature deduced from three observations each day 20.06° 
| | ditto maxima of heat and cold 15.70 

Mean pressure of the atmosphere - - 29.79 in. 

Greatest monthly range of barometer - . 1.17 

Snow reduced to water_~ - - - - 1.50 


The total absence of rain, during this month, is uncommon. 
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Thermometer. | Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. 
Le « = | | ~ | i & [4t 
e|  |22 Fe Ge)" | 2 [82] *) 2182) Fee 
s| BES es eSle | = 128! of FISE] Sls 
La SG 20 ss Sal. “| « |B 5]. tee 
Soi a =! a gc ea - eu lse ae ik et gEo/E & 
™ OD | Sa Ose oO] = & i} "OS; om |S |. 
led) ~* Soe HP = le 2S lenl= & 
1}:32° |:46.5°) 36.5 21° |:47° {}29.7: (29 76/29.6 || SW SW |SW (Fair{ Fair 
2/35 [45 | 36 | 24.7) 46.5)/29.94)29.94)29. 99 SW |ISW |SW /|Fair!Fair 
3133 149.5)41 | 26.5/50 |/29 97/29.91)20.87|| NE |SW [SW |Fair|Fair 
4/33 |44.5| 39 | 23.5) 47 |)29.83)29.74/29.70||SW [SW |SW |Fair|Clo 
5 41 |49 |44 | 37 |50.5!/29.79/29.69/29.58||\SWISE |S |Fair| Mist 
6144 [51 |45 |35 51.5) 29.6e!: 29.71/29.82|| WISW] W Clo |Fair 
7| 30.5) 35 =| 38 | 29.5) 36 '/30.0¢130.10/30.14/] N INW] S. [Clo |Fair 
‘S| 22 137 30 12.5} 38. 5}; 4).33130.35/30.36)) WINWISW (Fair. Fair 
932 [38 |36.5|20 |40 |30 21/30.11 nec SW SW /Fair!|Fair 
10} 23 1475]40 |17 [48 {/30.13/30 le} "ISW SW /Fair/Clo 
11;38 |42 |40 | 34 43.5)|2 Y 97)29 7 9124, 76) SW SW IsSW Rate Clo 
2.33 |46 | 42 | 254/45 {29.86/29 90) 29.083) W | \W)SW |Fair|Clo » 
13)34 |36 |30 [30 |36 ||29.98/29.92 2.77 ||NE SE |SE |Clo |Sno 
14:29 |42 |34 | 26.5) 45.5//20.98 |29.93 29.84 ||SW SW |SW [Cio Clo 
15'38 |43 |33 |325 6 \[29.2 2429.07 29 Jo) S | SWINW Rai: IC lo 
16,25 |30.5/26 | 22 | 31 |29.5,]29.63|29'9s||NW|NW|NW| Fair [Fair 
71:20 |3i1 27 Lo ne vA 2|2 87 )29.53))) WISE |SE iF air Sno 
18. 29.8 29.37 NW NWINW |Clo Pair 
19/24 (36 [29 | 9.7)37 |129.71/29.71)29.77/ISW |NWINW| Fair! Pair 
90/15 |21 1165] 1 |22 29 821: 29.85/29 01) NWINWINW|Sno !Fair 
21) 3 | 165);20 |. 1 | 20) [30.06 30.02) 30.02/| NWINW NW) Fair Fair 
92 9 |21 j1s2l. 7 | 22 |I30.30/59.32!30 33/|NWISW SW | Fair|Cio 
93/19 |32 |2v [14 |32 |30.10130.02/29 gal) INE |INEINE |Sno [Sle 
24) 31 41 | 36.5 | 27.5} 41 5|/29.84/29.69 29 4: JINE SW sw Rain|Clo 
25) 34 | 42.45/33 | 26.5) 43 129. 70/29. 79) 29.92) NWI NW NW) Fair Lah 
#26, 20 |} 30) |26 | 13) [32 [30.36/30 By 30. 37) NW/SW SWF air) “air 
97) 33.5135 134 [20 136 1/30.02)29 30/29; 56 SW SW ISW [Mist/Clo 
98139 | 43.56/36 | 29.7] 45- |129.75!: 29.9) 30.02//SW INWINW|Fair|Pair 
99125 133 |28 | 16.5135 |/3034/30.21/30.18|| E |SWISW Clo |Sno 
301/29 135 | 32.5) 26.5/35 29. 80)/29.72/29 70) sw NE |NE {Sno |Mist 
31/32 |35 [35 | 29.5/33  |/29.46/29.21): 20.06||NE NE |NE (Rain Mist 
Scans! 385 379 | 385 | 21.3! 39.1!'39.90'59.96'99.54l| 





Mean temperature deduced from three observations each day 33.06° 


ditto maxima gf heat and cold 
Mean pressure of the atmosphere - - 
Greatest monthly range of barometer - - 
Rain and snow reduced to water - - - 


- 30.20 


99.806 in. 


o9 
eID 


1.16 


March 17, about 10 o’clock, A. M. there was a most brilliant exhibition of 
halos and parhelia in the vicinity of the sun. The number of halos, or circies 
and arcs of circles was nine; and the number of parhelia or mock suns five. 
As it is hardly possible to give an accurate description of the phenomenon with- 
out the assistance of a figure, I shall barely remark, that, among the halos, the 
most beautiful was a very distinct white circle, passing through ‘the sun's disc, 
parallel to the horizon, about 90° in diameter, and having the zenith at. its 
two of them being 


centre. In this circle were four parhelia or mock-suns ; 


* March 8, Aurora Borealis. 


+ March 26. bright halo round the sun. at 12 o’clock, 15° diameter 
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by estimation, 45° distant from the sun, and near to the points, where the 
white circle intersected an irised halo, passing round the sun; and the other 
two at 90° from those just mentioned. The two former were irised ; the two 
latter periectly white. 

The morning of this day was cloudless, with the wind blowing from N. W. ; 
but during the phenomenon, the vapour in the air was condensed with unusual! 
rapidity inthe south. About 30 minutes atier 10 o’clock, the southern part of 
the halos was obscured by the actual formation of clouds ; and about 2 o'clock, 
P. M. snow began to descend very copiously with a S.E. wind. The form of 
the snow was somewhat peculiar, being that of very long and slender spiculae 
or prisins. ’ 

‘Two days previous to this phenomenon, a small quantity of rain fell with a 
south wind ; but the day immediately preceding the 17th, was fair, witha N 
W. wind, and so cold that the maximum of heat was only 31° ; indeed, on the 
17th, the thermometer ascended no higher than 31°. 4, and the following day 
was cloudy, and cold with a N. W. wind. During the nights of the 2\st and 
22d of March, the thermometer descended a little below sero, which has never 
before occurred so late in the month, since my residence in this place. The 
phenomenon just described was witnessed at Hallowell, about 30 miles north 
from Brunswick, and also at places at least 15 miles south. In the course of 
the month of March, B. Vaughan, Esq. of Hallowell, repeatedly observed, 
that in the region where the sun was shining, the sky around it exhibited pe- 
culiar appearances ; the colour seemed to be such, as would result from cover- 
ing the sky with an extremely thin semi-transparent mist, composed of black 
and white vapours, illuminated from within, and, at the same time, coated 
without by a transparent, silvery varnish. In one or two cases the black tint 
was very Conspicuous. 


March 31. During most of this day, a fine mist continued to fall; in the 
former part of the night the wind changed to N. W. accompanied by the fall 
of one or two inches of very light snow, which, on the following morning, pre- 
sented a very uncommon appearance, In the fields and roads were to be seen 
a vast number of snow balls, varying in size from one to fifteen inches in dia- 
meter, or perhaps, still larger. They were very irregularly scattered, and 
sometimes collected into little heaps by eddies in the wind. Most of those 
which I saw, were from four to ten inches in diameter. When small, their 
form was nearly spherical; but the larger balls were, in general, somewhat 
oval, in consequence of having rolled so far in one direction. Their texture 

was homogeneous ; they were extremely light, and composed of minute prisms 
of snow irregularly aggregated. When very small, they would hardly bea: 
examination in the hand without falling to pieces ; when larger, they had be- 
come more compact. The paths in which they had rolled were, in general, 
distinctly visible. These balls were observed in Lisbon, Topsham, Durham. 
Brunswick, Bath, Harpswell, and perhaps in other towns. It does not seem 
perfectiy easy to point out a// the circumstances which concurred in producing 
them 


The above journal was furnished by Professor Cleveland of Bow- 
doin College, Brunswick. 
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Tue following are,the results of the Thermometer and Barome- 
ter for the months of February and March, as communicated by 
Proiessor Farrar, of Harvard’ University, Cambridge. 

















ISld. Barometer. | Thermometer. ‘ 
February. 7am. | 2p.m. | Op. u.|| 7a.mM. | 2p.m. | OP.m 
Greatest 30.64 30.73 | 30.71 |; 32. | 42. . aa 
Mean 30,134 30.008 | 30.110 || 15.52 35.05 28.20 
Least 29.76 29.62 29967 || -2. | 9, 4, 
March. 

Greatest | 30.74 30.73 30.65 || 47. | 67. 49. 
Mean 30.211 30.093 | 380.117) | | 30.79 | 44.15 | 33.90. 
Least «| 29.56 2967 | 2933 || 6. | av. OP 








The quantity of rain and dissolved snow during these two 
months was 5 inches 52 hundredths. 


ALBANY, FEBRUARY, 1815. 

















Thermometer. | Barometer. | Winds. | Weather. 

| | | wit S 

' . a , to |; 8 | b&w =) 

Siezizi/ 2} }se | 2] @] &] e 

ml a a | « a aw > le S = 
Sa lin~ lala ™~ *” a } & J & a 

1) 8 22] 26) 8000 | 30.02 | 30.02 | NW | NW [Fair [Fair 

2 | 24 28 | 28 | 29.80 29.90 | 29.90 | NW | NW Cloudy/Fair 
3 | 24 | 34] 34 | 29.80 | 29.70 | 29.65) S_ |Cloudy|Cloudy 
4 | 32 | 30 | 26 | 29.62 | 29.60 | 29,50 | N | NW [Cloudy|Cloudy 
5 | 24 | 98 | 39 | 29.60 | 29.60 | 2960 | N S  |Cloudy/Cloudy 
6 | 32 | 24] 24 | 29.68 | 29.78 | 29.85 | S | NW {Snow |Cioudy 

7 | 22. 20] 14 | 29:90 | 2985 | 29.80 | NW | NW (Cloudy|Fair 


S 4 22} 26 | 29.70 | 29.70 | 29.65 | NW | NW Cloudy|Cloudy 
9 | 25 382] 28 |} 29.60 | 2960 | 29.60 S S Snow /|Cloudy 
10 | 20 | 24 | 20 | 29.76 | 2970 | 29.70 | NW | NW |Fair = {Fair 
11 | 18 | 30 } 28 | 29.70 | 29.70 | 29.70 | SE S |Fair |Cloudy 
2 | 24 26] 20 | 29.60 | 29.60 | 28.80 N NW |Cloudy|Cloudy 
13 | 14 20 | 20 | 29.75 | 2985 | 29.82 | NW | NW |Cloudy|Fair 
14 | 14} 24] 16 | 29.82 | 29.74 | 29.60 | SE | SE [Fair  |Fair 
15 4 30} 26 | 29.60 | 29.60 | 29.60 S SE jFair_ /Fair 
16 | 26 38 | 38 | 29.60 | 29.68 | 29.95 | SE SE |Cloudy|Fair 
17 | 24 28 | 24 | 29.90 | 29.75 | 29.65 W | NW (|Cloudy|Snow 
18 | 24) 28 | 22 | 29.50 | 29.60 | 29.60 N N {Snow |Snow 
19 | 16 28 | 28 | 29.80 | 29.82 | 29.85 | NW S {Fair |Cloudy 
20 | 24 36 | 40 | 29.85 | 29.50 | 2940 | S | SE |Fair |Cloudy 
21 | 36 34 | 28 | 29.40 | 29.30 | 29.50 S NW |Cloudy;Rain 
22 | 20 22 | 20 | 29.90 | 30.00 | 30.05 | NW | NW {Cloudy} Fair 
93 18 | 22 10 |} 30.30 | 30.30 | 30.30 NW NW /Fair Fair 
24 8 18 | 22 |} 30.30 | 30.25 | 30.10 | NW | NE |Cloudy|Snow 








25 | 25 | 30 | 32 | 29.95 | 29.72 | 29.70 | N | NE |Cloudy|Hail 
26 | 32 | 36 | 24 | 29.80 | 29.95 | 29.90 | W | NW |Fair | |Fair 

















2 18 38 | 38} 30.00 | 29.95 | 29.80 | SE SE |Cloudy|Cloudy 
28 ' 36 | 40 |! 36! 29.64 | 29.60 | 29355: S S  !Cleudy'Fair 
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Thermometer. Barometer. | Winds. | Weather 
Bae ee | oo = = 
eieala| & | = = 2 | S | el = 
Ble ia fe] <j am fw | § aeee 
Ainmiotatl ~ |! 6 |! «4 ce ae Eee 
1 | 32 | 44 | 40 | 29.65 29.70 { 29.80 S S Cloudy |F att 
2 | 40 | 46 | 44 | 29.80 | 29.80 | 29.80 S S Cloudy | Fair 
3 | 48 | 50 | 44} 29.80 | 29.80 | 29.80 S S Fair (|Fair 
4/144] 58 | 48 | 29.75 | 29.70 | 29.70 S Ss Cloudy) Rain 
5 | 44] 56 | 50 | 29.60 | 29.50 | 29.75 | § S {Fair {Cloudy 
6 | 48 | 52 | 46 | 29.80 |} 29.90 | 30.00 W NW |Fair = |Fair 
7 | 38) 41 | 36 | 30.10 | 30.10 | 30.15 | NW | NW (Fair = /|Fair 
8 | 30 | 40 | 38 |} 30.25 | 30.25 | 30.25) NW SE (Fair (Fair 
9 | 36 | 40 | 40 | 30.10 | 30.10 | 80.10 | SE S  |Cloudy|Fair 
10 | 32 | 52 | 50} 30.10 | 30,00 | 30.00 | § SE |Fair |Cloudy 
11 | 46 | 54 | 46 | 29.85 | 29.80 | 20.90 S S jRain {Fair 
12 | 48 2 | 48 | 30.02 | 30,00 | 20.90 W W Fair = |Clouds 


13 | 40 | 44 |} 44 29.80 | 20.60 | 990.85 W SE (Rain /Rain 
14 | 34) 42 | 44} 29.90 | 29.75 | 20.60 | NW SE jFair Rain 





























15 | 44] 48 | 38 | 29.10 | 29.30 | 290.45 S NW [Rain /Fair 
16 | 32 | 34 | 30} 29.70 | 29.90 | 29.90 | NW | NW |Cloudy| Fair 
17 |} 28 | 34] 34] 29.90 | 290.50 | 90.35 1 SE SE (Snow /|Snow 
18 | 382 | 42 | 36! 29.50 | 20.64 | 2965 | NW NW ‘Cloudy/Fair 
19 | 38 | 386 | 32 | 29.80 | 29.80 | 29.80 W W (Fair — |Fair 
20 | 24} 24 | 20 | 30.00 | 30.05 | 30.10 W W (Fair (Fair 
91 | 14} 26 | 22 | 30.12 | 30.00 | 30.00 N NE |Cloudy|Cloudy 
92 | 20 | 26 | 26 | 30.10 | 30.15 | 30.05 N SE |Cloudy|Snow 
23 | 28 | 34 | 34 | 29.90 | 29.90 | 20.80 | NW S  |Snow {Rain 
24 | 38 | 38 | 46 | 29.60 | 29.50 | 29965 1 SE W (‘Rain (|Rain 
95 | 40 | 42 | 386 | 29.90 | 30,00 | 30.10 | NW NW (Fair Fair 
26 | 30 | 36 40 | 30.38 30,38 30,20 N N Fair Fair 
2 40 |} 48 | 48 | 29.85 | 29.60 | 29.60 | SE SE |Cloudy|Rain 
28 | 40 | 44 | 38 | 29.90 | 29.95 | 30.12 W W Cloudy Fair 
29 | 32 | 32 | 32 | 30.15 | 30.05 | 30.00 W SE |Cloudv/Snow 
30 | 34 | 36 | 38 | 29.75 | 29.60 | 2960] SE | SE [Rain © {Rain 
31 | 36 | 38 | 38 | 29.30 | 29.30 | 29.30 S NW /Rain /|Snow 











MISCELLANEOUS AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND. 


Baste, Fes. 3.—The Duke of Holstein-Eutin, (the late kine 
of Sweden) is determined to travel to the Holy Land, and has 
already received from the Grand Seignour the necessary permis- 
sion in that respect. He has caused the following notice to be 
published here in French :— 

‘*We make known by these presents, that the Ottoman Porte 
has given us permission to visit the Holy City. One of our 
wishes is now fulfilled—it has been the object of our most ardent 
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desires from our youth, and at a time when there did not appear 
any possibility of accomplishing it. We hailed a secret presenti- 
ment, that we should one day be destined by divine Providence to 
undertake this pilgrimage. 

“In directing oar steps to Jerusalem, we should for ever re- 
proach ourselves if we neglected to inform the christian world of 
our resolution to visit that Holy City, since we hope to be accom- 
panied by some brethren of our holy religion. 

“ We propose the following conditions to those who may wish to 
join us in the journey. We invite among the European nations 
ten brethren to accompany us to Jerusalem,—that is to say,—an 
Englishman, a Dane,‘a Spaniard, a Frenchman, an inhabitant of 
Holstein-Eutin, a Hungarian, a Dutchman, an Italian, a Russian 
and a Swiss. 


1. Each of them must be provided with a certificate from the diocese or con- — 
oe y of his country, attesting the purity of his motives. 

The place of rendezvous ‘shall be the town of Trieste ; ; and the 2d of June 
next is the day appointed for the general meeting. 

3. Those that can play upon any instrument, will take it with them, if it be 
not too cumbersome. 

4. Each one must be provided with 4000 Augsburg florins, or at least 2000, 
in order to meet the preliminary expenses of the journey, and to form a gene- 
ral or common stock. 

5. Each one to have aright to take aservant with him, on condition that he 
“] a christian, or a person of good morals. 

The brothers to put on a black dress which is neither magnificent or ex- 
séualen soda are to let their heards grow as a proof of manly resolution, 
and to regard it as an honour to bear the name of Black Brethren. The cos- 
tume, as well as the armament and equipment, shall be definitely settled at 
Trieste, and also the Holy Convention. 

7. The dress of the servants to be dark grey; this shall also be decided at 
Trieste. 

The latest period of admission to the union of the Black Brethren is the 
24th of June. Afterwards the publick will be informed whether the number 
be Rg cen, or not. 

. Those persons that shall enter into this union are to make it known in the 
newspapers of their country, and also of those of Frankfort on the Main, and 
acquaint us with it in writing at the same time, by directing for the Editor of 
the Frankfort Gazette. 


Given at Basle, on the 27th of January, Anno Domini 1815. 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 
Duke of Holstein-Eutin. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF GREEK LITERATURE IN HARVARD UNI- 
VERSITY. 


In April of the last year, a gentleman, through one of the cor- 
poration, made a donation of twenty thousand dollars, to endow 
a professorship of Greek literature in the University, the statutes 
to be made, and a Professor chosen and introduced to office within 

a convenient time. In February last the foundation was complet- 
ed by the enacting of the statutes, and the Rev. Edward Everett 
was chosen to fill the Professorship. On the 12th he was inaugu- 
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rated in the usual form; with prayer, and a Latin address by the 
President, a reply in Latin by the Professor, an inaugural Oration 
by the Professor, in the vernacular tongue, and musick by the stu- 
dents. The inaugural Oration exhibited the claims of this depart- 
ment of literature with striking force and eloquence ; and, in con- 
clusion, referred to the circumstances and feelings of the author 
with great delicacy and affecting tenderness. ‘The following are 
the statutes of the professorship .— 


Rules and Statutes of the Professorship of Greek Literature in Harvard Col- 
lege, founded by an unknown benefactor, in the year 1814, and estabiished 
by votes of the President and Fellows, passed February 7th and 20th, A.D 
1815, and of the Overseers, on the 23d of the same month. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE PROFESSORSHIP. 


The sum given as aforesaid, shall be managed and invested 
by the President and Fellows for the time being, and the income 
be applied by them for the support of a Professor of the Greek 
language, and of Greek literature, in the University at Cam- 
bridge, who shall be called the “ Professor of Greek Literature ;” 
provided that the corporation may give another name to the 
professor, but not that of the founder, except with his express 
consent. 


CHAPTER IL. 


ELECTION OF THE PROFESSOR. 


Article 1. The first Professor and his successors shall be elect- 
ed by the President and Fellows, and the election be approved by 
the Overseers of Harvard College. The Professor shall be a mas- 
ter of arts, of the Christian Protestant religion; and shall bear 
the character of a learned, pious, and honest man. 

Article 2. When, after the election of the first Professor, there 
shall be a vacancy in the office, a successor shall be appointed and 
introduced into the office, within one year after such a vacancy 
shall happen. 

Article 3. The Professor, after his election, and before he en- 
ters on the execution of the duties of his office, shall make and 
subscribe a declaration before the President and Fellows, that 
he believes in the Christian religion, and has a firm persuasion of 
its truth ; and that he is, in principle, a protestant; that he will 
with diligence and fidelity discharge the duties of his office, ac- 
cording to these statutes, and such other statutes and laws, as are 
or may be made by the College Legislature, not repugnant there- 
unto; that he will labour to, advance the interests of general 
science and literature ; that by his example, as well as otherwise, 
he will endeavour to encourage and promote trv2 piety, and al! 
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the Christian virtues ; and that he will at all times consult the 
od of his pupils, and of the College in every respect. 

Article 4. The Professor shall hold his office by the same 
tenure generally, as the other Professors upon foundations 3 he 
shall be subject to removal for any just and_ sufficient cause, by 
the President and Fellows, the Overseers consenting thereto ; 
provided, that in case of the removal of a Professor on this foun- 
dation, for incapacity, arising after his election, and from no fault 
of his own, the President and Fellows of said Cellege, shall 
have aright to make such provision for his support, not from the 
fund, or income of the Professorship, but out of the unappropri- 
ated funds of the College, as they shall see fit. 


rr 
Sf 


CHAPTER Iii. 
rHE DUTIES OF THE PROFESSOR. 


Article 1. It shall be the duty of the Professor to cultivate 
and promote the knowledge of the Greek language, and of Greek 
literature.. He shall give publick and private lectures, as the cor- 
poration may determine, on the genius, structure, characieristicks 
and excellencies of the Greek language, in the purest age of the 
language, and in the period succeeding, not neglecting the state 
of it in modera times : on the principal Greek authors, taking no- 
tice of the Greek fathers and ecclesiastical writers; and on the 
interpretation of the Septuagint Version, and of the Greek New 
‘Testament, especially so far as such interpretation may be aided 
by a knowledge of Greek. 

Article 2. The Professor shall point out the best course of 
reading and study, for those who would become versed in Grecian 
literature. 

Article 38. ‘To ascertain and promote the improvement of his 
pupils, the Professor shall statedly or frequently examine them 
on the topicks treated in his publick lectures, proposing questions 
to be answered orally, or in writing, as he shall see fit. 

Article 4. ‘The Professor shall give private lectures or exer- 
cises to such of the graduates and under-graduates, as may come 
under his care, in which he shall assign portions of Greek au- 
thors, to be studied by the pupils. In these exercises, it will be 
his duty to explain and illustrate the work under consideration 
to observe the sentiments, spirit, style and general execution 
the imagery and rhetorical beauties, that the University may 
send out alumni, who possesses a discriminating knowledge of the 
renowned productions of Grecian authors, and the powers of the 
Grecian language. 

Article 5. The number and order of the lectures and exercises 
to be given by the Professor, and the description of students, gra- 
duates and under-graduates, who shall receive his instruction, 
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shall be the subjects of particular regulation by the College law 
from time to time, as occasion may invite or require. 

Article 6. It shall be in the power of the President and Fel- 
lows of the University, to annex to the Greek professorship, atore- 
said, any duties not included in the preceding outline: provided, 
that such duties shall only extend to instruction in the Greek lan- 
guage, or Greek literature, or in sacred criticism, so far as it is con- 
nected with a knowledge of Greek. 


The University has been of late years increasing in respecta- 
bility, in the number and importance of its establishments, and in 
a general energy and activity among the government and_ the 
students. The foundation of this professorship is an advantage 
that will be fully appreciated by all the lovers of the Greek lan- 
guage and learning. The choice made of the Professor com- 
pletes the wishes of the publick. Mr. Everett was twenty-one 
years of age the day of inauguration. This is a very youthful peri- 
od fora professor ; but he had already been for a year the pastor of 
one of the largest and most respe ctable congregations in Boston ; 
he had composed in the course of this year seventy or eighty 
sermons ; many of which were discourses of the highest character. 
He had also written a volume in answer to an attack on chris- 
tianity, which abounds in’ argument, and the most learned re- 
search. ‘To this power of application, and theological science, he 
adds a brilliant and playful fancy, and an extensive knowledge of 
ancient and modern literature. It is unnecessary to enlarge on the 
value of this ac quisition to the University. He went to Europe a 
few days after his inauguration, where he will examine the most 
celebrated universities, and learned establishments ; and if cir- 
cumstances will allow it, visit those illustrious shores, which are 
immortalized in the laneras age that has caused his professorship. 
It is calculated that he will remain abroad two years. 

The exercises of the day were attended by a numerous and 
brilliant audience, and gave great satisfaction. The College 
Boards dined together in the publick rooms, and the evening 
concluded with a handsome ball given by a number of the stu- 
dents. 


A great number of publications on the Corn laws, have been 
made in England. This question has been one of the principal 
subjects of discussion in Parliament for the last year. They 
have at last established a minimum of 80 shillings per quarter 
below which price corn cannot be imported. The decision has 
caused riots for eight days in London, and great discontent all 
over the country. The question in reality amounts to this, 
shall the national debt be paid ? To satisfy the publick creditor, 
the land must be so burthened with taxation, that wheat cannot 
be raised for less than 80 shillings per quarter, or eight bushels. 
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And at this price, the manufacturers will find it difficult to com- 
pete with those of the Continent. 


Louis Bonaparte, late king of Holland, has had a law suit at 
Paris with his wife, to obtain possession ‘et his son, whom she 
had refused to give up to him, and the decision of the court was 
in his favour. He has published a novel in three volumes, call- 
ed, Maria, or the Hollanders, the scene of which is in Holland. 
All the virtuous and suffering characters are Dutchmen, all the 
criminal ones Frenchmen: the chief calamity is the conquest of 
Holland ; the miseries of the hero arise from his having been 
drawn for the conscription. ‘The prevailing feature of the work 
is the enthusiasm with which the author dwells on the happiness 
of private, virtuous domestick life. It has been translated and 


published in London. 


Madame Catalani is established in Paris, and the management 
of the Italian opera has been given to her for 12 years. 


The following items were contained in the documents given 
tothe English Parliament, on the call for papers relating to the 
war.— 

Ships belonging to his Majesty, captured by the Americans, 16 
ships and vessels, mounting 206 guns, and with 2,015 men and 
boys. 

Publick ships taken from America :— 

















34 ships and vessels, 400 guns, 1956 men and boys. 
8 on the lakes, 94 340 
42 ships and vessels, 494 2296 
228 private ships of war = 1906 8974 
270 ships of war of all sorts, 2,400 11,270 


American seamen that have been made prisoners during the 
war. ‘Total number captured, 18,413 
Number detaived in ports, = 2,548 





20,961 

Aggregate of merchant vessels captured or destroyed as far as 
hath been reported to the Admiralty, 1328 

Detained in the ports of England, 79 

1407 Grand total. 

These documents will not bear examination. For instance, 
in the national ships on their side, the number of guns are put 
down at their nominal rate—the American ships are stated ac- 
cording to the number of guns they really carried. Is there not 
some mistake in this number of 20,961 seamen captured ? 
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An_ historical painting by Col. H. Sarcenr has been for 
some weeks exhibited to the publick. The dimensions are about 
twenty feet by ten. The subject, “the landing of the Fathers,” 

New-England, at Plymouth. One of the first points to con- 
stitute a valuable picture is a good subject. The artist has been 
extremely fortunate. It has never before been painted, at least, in 
an important manner. Independently of the powerful interest that 
belongs to it, from the eonsequences that have followed the enter- 
prise of those heroick men 3 all the circumstances are picturesque. 
When we consider the character, the impulse, the intentions of 
the colonists, the season, the scenery, and the savages who at- 
tended their landing, there is a harmony, a kind of moral Keeping g 
in the circumstances of the event, that makes it admirably suite " 
to painting. The artist has = his subject with great abilit 
The small band of virtuous inen, who were destined to be wh 
founders of a great state, are ice represented landing on the 
rocks of Plymouth in the month of December ; the aspect of the 
coast, and the severity of the season, presenting an appearance 
as stern and severe, as their own principles and resolution. The 
groupe consists of men, women and children, who on first rascal 
ing among the rocks, are accosted by one of the aboriginal in- 
habitants, the representative of a race, who was destine y to dis- 
appear, like the forests which they tenanted, before the descend- 
ants of this little band of exiles. The ship in _— they 
traversed the ocean is seen at anchor ata disiance, and they are 
debarking from a boat. in the sky and back ground, the aerial 
perspective, the grouping of the figures, and drawing of the heads 
of the men, the artist has been extremely successful. The heads 
of Brewster, the ruling Elder, Governour Carver, the valiant Miles 
Standish, and the Navage, are full of character and expression, 
The picture is not without faults, but it has great merits, and the 
publick and the painter may both be congratulated on this exhi- 
bition. It is to be hoped that the applause of the former will en- 
courage the latter to repeat his efforts. 


Mr. Corny is now exhibiting paintings of the memorable con- 
tests on Lake Champlain, and at Plattsburg. There are three 
views ; the first represents the American Squadron at anchor, at 
the moment they are opening their first fire on the British Squad- 
ron coming down upon them; the second, the heat of the action 
between them ; the third represents the contest between the land 
forces for the passage of the river. This is a subject at which 
an American may look with almost unmingled feelings. The 
contest in the first place was, on our part, on the defensive ;_ th 
superiority of the force opposed to us on the water, was consider- 
able ; on the land it was overwhelming ; the enemy were confi- 
dent, and it is difficult to calculate what would have been the 
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consequences of their success. The subject then is full of interest. 
Mr. Corny is one of the best painters of ships alive; he delineates 
them with the accuracy and. fidelity of a portrait. The fault of 
his colouring is a general tone of blue or greenish blue that pre- 
vails through most of his pictures. Of those before us the first in 
the series is by far the best. The gentle appearance of the lake, 
the grandeur of the mountains in the back-ground, the clearness, 
distinctness, and spirit with which the ships are delineated, make 
it a beautiful painting ; the contrast between the calm, majestick 
beauty of the scenery, and the deep, powerful passions, that were 
roused in the breasts, not only of the naval combatants, but of the 
anxious thousands that formed the two opposite armies who were 
spectators, excites the highest interest. The artist has made use 
of a stratagein to flatter the publick, in representing the English 
frigate, which was commanded hy commodore Downie, of dispro- 
portionate size, particularly in the second painting. This is an 
imitation of the English printsellers, who were a little puzzled in 
their representations of naval actions with us, and therefore ge- 
nerally gave our ships the appearance of a three decker, and their 
own frigates that of a corvette. 


’ 


A plan has been formed, the details of which are sufficiently 
matured, to calculate on its being soon carried into effect, of 
giving a miscellaneous course of Lectures at the Bosten Athe- 
neum. It is hoped that such an undertaking may conduce to the 
advantage of that establishment, and procure a rational amuse- 
ment for the town. ft is proposed that these Lectures shail be 
delivered one morning or evening in the week, perhaps the former 
in summer, and the latter in winter. The subjects to be treated, 
will depend on the lecturer—science, literature, morals, govern- 
ment, political economy, the fine arts, &c. &c. Of course there 
will be no pretension to a regular course on any subject. Sach 
desultory lectures, though not suited to students, will convey 
amusement and instruction to the audience which it may be pre- 
sumed will give their attendance. The proprietors and subscrib- 
ers to the Atheneum will each receive one or more tickets for 


themselves and families. Already about a-dozen gentlemen have - 


agreed to deliver two or more lectures each, and it may be reason- 
ably expected, that the design will promote the interests of the 
Atheneum and the refined pleasures of the town. 


STEREOTYPE Printinc.—Of the various arts that, within the 
last few years, have been introduced into the country, there is no 
one which the man of science and literature will contemplate with 
more satisfaction than the Stereotype Art. We are highly pleased 
to observe its rapid progress, and the degree of perfection to which 
it has already arrived, 
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We have seen at the Bookstore of Messrs. Collins and Co. 
more than two thirds of their Quarto Bible complete in Stereotype 
Plates (executed by Mr. John Watts and his successors in the 
business, Messrs. B. and J. Collins) in a style of perfection not 
excelled, as is asserted by competent judges, even in Europe. 
This edition is enriched with Canne’s marginal notes, which, to- 
gether with the extreme attention paid to its accuracy, will give 
additional value to Collins’ Bible, a work already known as the 
most correct edition of the sacred volume ever printed in this 
country. 

We understand that the proprietors have determined to em- 
bellish this Stereotype edition with a variety of new Engravings, 
executed by the first Artists of Europe and America. 

We have not paid sufficient attention to the benefit of Stereo- 
typing, to be able to ascertain if it be more profitable to the book- 
seller than the usual mode of printing ; but we are sensible that 
the art will be of the first importance to the publick, in all that 
relates to correctness and beauty. 

A work once made correct, and vast into solid plates, must ever 
remain so, whatever may be the number of editions printed, and 
is unexposed to those accidents which often happen in common 
printing, whereby the utmost care of the compositor and editor is 
defeated. 

We hope ere long to see correct Stereotype editions of those 
Lexicons and Dictionaries which are indispensable in our schools 
and colleges, so as effectually to do away the necessity of import- 
ing such works from Europe. 


There are at the Atheneum three pamphlets in French, printed 
at Cape Henry, one of which, in quarto, is an official publica- 
tion of the government, a proces verbal of the sitting of the council 
of the nation, on the subject of the letters and intrigues of the 
agents of the government of France. ‘The other two, in octavo, 
“a refutation of the letter of the French general Dauxion La- 
‘“ vaysse, by the Chevalier de Prereau, secretary of his majesty 
‘‘ Henry 1st,” and notes addressed to Baron Malouet, minister 
of the marine and the colonies of his majesty Louis sth, i in, refuta- 
tion of his memoirs on the colonies, particularly St. Domingo, by 
Baron de Vastey, secretary of the King, and member of the Priv Vv 
Council. These pamphlets are curiosities ; they are well, and 
eloquently written, and the publick proceedings are in all due 
form and ceremony. ‘There is as pretty and numerous a collec- 
tion of Princes, Dukes, Counts, Barons as any country in Europe 
could produce ; indeed England is quite outdone ; she has produced 
only one Black Prince, but in St. Domingo there are many. 
These titles sound as well as any similar appellations ; and may 
wear as well as older ones. If the colour of the heart be right, 
that of the skin is of inferiour importance. 
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The policy the French government were pursuing in regard 
to St. Domingo speaks for itself; but the stupidity of the agents 
employed is unequalled. ‘This general Dauxion Lavayssee wrote 
letters from Jamaica to Christophe and Petion, in which the 
amount of his proposals, is that all these nobles and proprietors, 
should voluntarily and peaceably consent to become slaves again, 
or, as he remarks that this term was offensive, he proposes the 
pleasing substitute of “ non Libres.” The following extracts from 
this admirable letter of general Lavaysse, are sufficiently curious 
to be inserted here. Dated October 1, 1814. 

‘* We are no longer in the time of Bonaparte: all the sovereigns 
“of Europe were combined to overthrow the usurper 3 all remain 
“united, to assure the tranquillity of all parts of the world. At 
* this moment you see England punishing, at the distance of fif- 
“teen hundred leagues from home, the United States of America, 
“who had dared lend their support to the enemy of the order 
“ and repose of the world ; already the capital of that new empire 
“has been delivered to the flames 5 its chief has flown; till these 
“same United States profess the principles of the sovereigns of 
6 Lurope, England will not cease to crush them with the weight 
“of her terrible vengeance ; therefore, so long as there is a single 
* point of the universe where order Is not re-established, the allied 
‘ sovereigns will not lay down their arms, they will remain united 
“to finish their great work. 

“If you doubt this truth, General, your Excellency can consult 
“by your agents, the disposition of rE ngland, formerly the enc my 
“of France, now her most faithful ally, ‘and they will attest to you 
“what I have now said. 

“The King who wishes to reward merit wherever it can be 
“ found, will act, do not doubt it, like the monarchs of Spain and 
“ Portugal, who, by their letters patent, give to an individual, what- 
“ever may be his colour, the condition of a white man. His 
royal Eas that has assimilated the Ney’s, the Soult’s, the 
“ Suchet’s, the Dessole’s, &c. to the Montmorency’ s, the Rohan’s, 
“ &e. by an act of munificence and equity, which all France ap- 
“ plauded, can equally render a black or a yellow man, the same 
“ before the throne and the law, and in all the social rel: ations, as 
“the whitest man in Picardy. 

“For I believe that you have too sound a head, a mind too 
“ noble and enlightened, not to be satisfied with bec oming a great 
“nobleman and a general officer, under this ancient dynasty of 
“the Bourbons, which Providence seems pleased, in spite of all 
* human calculations, to perpetuate on the throne of our dear 
“France; you will prefer to become an illustrious servant of 
“the great monarch of the French, to the precarious lot of a 
“chief of revolted slaves. And if examples were necessary to 
‘engage you to imitate others, look at the generals Murat and 
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“ Bernadotte, chiefs or kings, for so many years, of nations whom 
“they have rendered illustrious by their arms, nobly descending 
“ from the thrones to which the consequences of the French revo- 
“lution had elevated them. Look at them, I say, descending 
‘ nobly and voluntarily from those thrones, to become great and 
“ iilustrious lords, and preferring legitimate and durable honours 
“ for themselves and their posterity, to the odious and precarious 
“title of usurper.” 

The English newspapers reprobate the folly of this general 
Lavaysse. 


Proposals are issued for publishing “a statistical View of the 
“ Commerce of the United States, its connexion with agriculture 
‘and manufactures, together with an account of the publick debt, 
“revenues and tonnage of the United States.” There will be 
connected with the work, “ a brief view of the trade, agricul- 
“ture and manufactures of the Colonies previous to their inde- 
“ nendence.” ‘The whole will be accompanied with numerous 
tables illustrative of general principles and objects. The publick 
are about to be indebted to the Hon. Timothy Pitkin, a member 
of the House of Representatives of the United States from. the 
state of Connecticut, for a work so greatly to be desired, and em- 
bracing so many particulars of information, useful and necessary 
to almost every class and description of citizens in the commu- 
nity. From the character of Mr. Pitkin, the opportunities he 
has possessed for collecting the facts and documents, requisite for 
such a work ; his uncommon industry, precision, patience of in- 
vestigation and zeal in the undertaking, the public may antici- 
pate ‘with confidence, a volume which will do honour not only to 
the author, but to the country. It is some relief to the mind, 
tired with witnessing the temporary effusions of party heat, or 
personal zeal, to rest his eye upon a production of a general cha- 
racter, W hich, from the sphere it comprehends, promises to be ex- 
tensively useful, and from the labour and research bestowed upon 
it, to be lasting. It is unnecessary to add a reflection, which 
must occur to every one who is apprized of the publication, and 
of the auspices under which it is issued, that the reputation of the 
country will in no small degree be affected by the reception it 
shall give to proposals for the i issuing such a work from the press. 
An individual, distinguished by his station, and by the intelligence 
with which his exertions on the floor of C ongress have been con- 


ducted, offers for the patronage of his fellow citizens the result of 


the labour of many years of publick duty, and general observa- 
tion; not to serve any local, or temporary, or party purpose, but 
to preserve and diffuse a knowledge of details, on subjects of uni- 
versal concern. It may be reasonably presumed, that the patron- 
age of the publick, will be prompt and extensive 
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‘Among the new works advertised in the late English newspa- 
pers, are “the following: History of the War in Spain and Portu- 
gal, from 1807 to 1814, 1. vol. 8vo. by General Sarrasin—The 
Magick of Wealth, by the author of the Winter in London.—His- 
torical Memoirs ot my own time from 177° to 1784, by Sir H. 
W. Wraxall, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo.—An Inquiry into the nature and 
origin of Rent, and the laws by which it is governed, by the Rev. 
T. R. Maithus. 


Weuts & Litty, Boston, have lately published, 

Sermons by the late Rev. Joseph §S. Buckminster. With a 
Memoir of his Life and Character. Second edition. Price 
$2, boards. 

Sermons, chiefly on Particular Occasions. By Archibald 
Alison, L.L.B. Prebendary of Sarum, Rector of Rodington, Vicar 
of High Ercal, and senior minister of the Episcopal Chapel, Cow- 
gate, Edingburgh. Price $1,62 1-2, boards. 

Reports of the Circuit Court of the United States, for the First 
Circuit, comprehending the States of New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, and Rhode-Island. Vol. I. 


We ts & Lixty are preparing for press, 

A Dictionary of the English Language; in which the words 
are deduced from their originals, and illustrated in their different 
significations by examples from the best writers. To which are 
prefixed, a History of the Language, and An English Grammar. 
By Samuel Johnson, LL.D. In 2 vols. 4to. 


SamueL T. Armstrone, Boston, has in press, 

New England’s Memorial, a new, corrected edition, with many 

original notes. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Sermons on some of the First Principles and Doctrines of True 
Religion, by Nathanael Emmons, D. D. 1 vol. 8vo. This volume 
completes the set of the Rev. Doctor’s Sermons. 

The Writings of Miss Fanny Woodbury, an intimate friend and 
alg meg of Mrs. Harriot Newell, edited and compiled by 
Rev. Joseph Emerson, of Beverly, 18mo. 


Samuet TT’. AnmMstroNG proposes to publish, 

Scott’s Family Bible, 6 vols. royal octavo, with Notes and 
Practical Observations. 18 dollars in boards. 

Remains of Henry Kirke White. 2 vols. 24mo. with plates. 

Collyer’s Lectures on Scripture Facts. Second edition. 1 vol. 
SvO. 

A Text Book in Geography and Chronology, with Historical 
Sketches, for the Use of Schools and Academies. By the Rev. 
Join L. Blake, Member of the American Antiquarian Society, and 
Honorary Member of the New-York Historical Society. Second 
edifton, with-an Atlas. 
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Lemur. Buiaxe, Bookseller, Boston, proposes to publish by 
subscription, the Holy Bible: containing the Old and New ‘Tes- 
taments, together with the Apocrypha; translated from the 
Original Tongues, and with the former Translations diligently 
a and revised. With the Marginal Notes and References 

{ Mr. John Canne. And Arguments, prefixed to each Book ; 
and Moral and Theological Observations, illustrating and ex- 
plaining each Chapter, by the Rev. Mr. Oste rvald. To which are 
added, a Chronological Index 5; an Alphabetical Table of all the 
names of the Old Testament, with their Significations in the Origi- 
nal Languages: Tables of Scripture Weights, Measures, and 
Coins; of Times of the Offices and Conditions of Men; of Kin- 
dred and Affinity ; Passages in the Old Testament, quoted by 
Christ and his ‘Apostles in the New; Blank Pages for Family 
Records; and a Coreordance, by the Rev. John Brown. 

To be correctly printed on a superfine paper, and on a new 
pica type; embellished with twenty elegant Engravings and 
Maps. To be published in Thirteen Royal Quarto Numbers, 
neatly done up in coloured paper, each number containing about 
100 pages, and the Plates and Maps given in the numbers to 
which they belong. ‘The price to subscribers, one dollar per num- 
ber, payable on delivery. After the first number is published, 
subscribers who do not approve of the execution of the work, may 
withdraw their names. With the last number a list of the Sub- 
scribers’ Names will be given. 


Lincotn & EpmANDs, Boston, have published, 

Concise View of the principal Points of Difference between the 
Baptists and Pedobaptists. By Caleb Blood, late Pastor of the 
Baptist Church in Portland. 128 pages, 12mo. 

Pleasures of Piety in Youth. 18mo. 

Lixconn & Epmanps, Boston, have in press, the Calvinistick 
and Socinian Systems compared, as to their moral tendency. In 
a series of Letters. By Andrew Fuller. 


Braprorp & Reap, Boston, have in press, the Five Disserta- 
tions on Fever, of the late Doctor George Fordyce, Fellow of the 
Roya! College of Physicians, &c. &c. in one vol. octavo, on a 
handsome type and fine wove paper. 


Braprorp & Reap, have just published, Continuation of Early 
Lessons, containing F rank, Rosamond, and Harry and Lucy. By 
Miss Edgeworth, in 2 vols. 18mo. 


Cotuins & Co. New-York, have in press, a new edition of 


Thomas’ Practice of Physick, froin a late London copy, improved 
edition. It is printing on a handsome type, of a larger size, and 


will contain about 100 pages of letter press more than their former 
edition. 
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S. Erueriwwce, Jr. Charlestown, has in press, Gregory’s Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences, to be comprised in 3 vols. or 6 num- 
bers, and contains upwards of 150 engravings. Price $5 per half 
volume. (1st number published.) 

Works of Thomas Reid, D. D. 4 vols. 8vo. 3 vols. printed, 4th 
will be out of press in three weeks. Price $8 boards. 


West & Ricuarpson, Boston, have just published, The His- 
tory of England, from the earliest period to the close of the year 
1812. By J. Bigland. With an Appendix; being a continuation 


to the Treaty of ‘Paris. By an American gentlenian. In 2 vols. 


Svo. 


West & Ricuarpson, Boston, have in press, The Principles of 
Moral and Political Philosophy. By William Paley, D. D. 8th 


American edition. 


Metvin Lorp, Boston, proposes to publish, Brooks’ General 
Gazetteer, in miniature, with improvements. 


Cumnines & HiziirArp, Boston, have lately published, 

Fitzosborne’s Letters on several subjects, By William Melmoth, 
Esquire, Translator of the Letters of Cicero. 

The Elements of Greek Grammar, with Notes. By R. Valpy. 

The Poetical Works of Lord Byron. 

An Essay concerning the Human Understanding. By Joseph 
Locke. With a Life of the Author. 

Essays on the hae and Principles of Taste. By Archibald 
Alison, LL. B. F.R. 


A Treatise on the Membranes in general, and on different Mem- 


branes in particular. By Nav. Bichat, of the societies of Medi- 
cine, Medical and Philomatick, of Paris ; ; of those of Brussels, and 
Lyons. 


Florula Bostoniensis ; a Collection of Plants of Boston and its 
Environs, with their Generick and Specifick Characters, Syno- 
nyms, Descriptions, Places of Growth, and Time of Flowering, 
with occasional Remarks. By Jacob Bigelow, M. D. 

The Elements of E xperimental Chemistry. By William Henry, 
M. D. F. R. 8. Improved and enlarged by B. Silliman, Professor 
of Chemistry in Yale College. 

An Introduction to Ancient and Modern Geography, with an 
Atlas of eizht modern and four ancient Maps 3 and with rules for 
projecting Maps. By J. A. Cummings. Third Edition. 

The New-Testament, with an Introduction, giving an account 
of the Jewish and other sects, with Notes and Maps, and the Pro- 


per Names correctly pronounced, for the use of schools, academies, 


and private families. By J. A. Cummings. 
The Sylphs of the Seasons, with other Poems. By W. 
Allston, 
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A Synopsis of the Genera of American Plants, according to 
the latest Improvements on the Linnean System. By Obadiah 
Rich. 

A Course of Lectures on the several Branches of Divinity ; 
with an account, both of the principal Peery and of the Pro- 
gress which has been made at different er in ‘Theological 
Learning. By Herbert Marsh, D. D. F.R. 5. Margaret Professor 
of Divinity. 

N. B. ‘The third No. of this work will be published in a few 
days. 

Cummines & Hituiarp have in the press, Hubbard’s History 
of New-England. 

A Series of Questions on Latin, Greek, and English Grammar, 
by the author of the Latin Tutor. 

A pamphlet, entited, The Friend of Peace; by the author of 
** A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.” 


T. B. Warr & Sons have just published, State Papers and 
Publick Documents of the United States, from the accession of 
Thomas Jefferson to the Presidency ; exhibiting e. complete view 
of our foreign relations since that time, (1801—15.) 5 vols. 8vo. 

T. B. Warr & Sons propose publishing, 

State Papers of Washington and Adata’ Administration, (1789 
—1801,) 3 vols. 8vo. 

Works of M. T. Cicero, in English, 16 vols. S8vo. To be ar- 
ranged and superintended by the Rev. Joseph M’Kean, Professor 
of Rhetorick and Oratory in Harvard University. 

History of Greece. By William Mitford, Esq. “Tracing the 
Grecian History through all revolutions, till both the country and 
people became moulded into the Roman Empire.” 8 vols. 8vo. 


OBITUARY. 


DEATHS OF REMARKABLE PERSONS AT HOME. 


In Vermont. General Jacob Bailey, a revolutionary officer, aged 89. Gene- 
ral John Nixon, aged 90. He commanded the first brigade of the Massachu- 
setts line, in the war of Independence, and was wounded at the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill. 

In New-Hampshire. Hon. Simeon Olcott, aged 70, formerly a Senator of 
the United States 

In Massachusetls. In South-Reading, Dr. John Hay, aged 77, a respecta- 
ble physician and citizen. In Dorchester, Ste ‘phen Hall, Esq. In Nantucket. 
Mr. Peter Hussey. At Plymouth, a young woman in love with a soldier, and 
being prohibited seeing him by her parents, threw herself from some rocks 
into the sea, and was drow ned. It was nece ssary to confine her lover to pre- 
vent his following herexample. At South-Berwick, Hon. John Lord, aged 50. 
who had filled with reputation many civil employments. 
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In Boston, John Warren, M. D. aged 63. Dr. Warren was a younger bro- 
ther of General Joseph Warren, who fell at the batile of Bunker Hill; he 
felt like him the same generous ‘ardour to espouse the cause of his country, 
when that cause was attended with danger, not with profit. He retained 
through the war a principal appointment in the Hospital department. He was 
in the year 1789 elected the first professor of anatomy and surgery on the 
Hersey foundation, in Harvard University ; and first organized a medical 
sc ee which has been constantly increasing in usefulness and extent. He 
possessed great skill in surgical operations, great decision and rapidity. Per- 
haps no phy sician was ever more indefatigable, or regardless of his own re- 
pose and convenience. ‘Though he seldom meddied with politicks, he came 
forward on some particular occasions, when the soundness and integrity of 
his character always bad its influence on publick sentiment. He was a citizen 
pure and incorruptible. His funeral was attended by the whole body of the Uni- 
versity, and a most respectable concourse of his fellow-citizens. A eulogy was 
delivered in the Stone Chapel by Dr. James Jackson, and an appropriate ser- 
mon preached the following Sunday by Professor Mc’Kean, both of which 
are printed, 

In Connecticut. A female supposed dead, was nearly buried alive. Anima- 


tion fortunately returned before the coffin was closed. Such cases seldom’ 


happen, but the horror they excite, leads every one to wish, that such severe 
regulations for the examination of corpses should be established, that it could 
never happen. 

In New-York. Robert Fulton, Esq. aged 48. Mr. Fulton was born in 
Pennsylvania, and in the commencement of his life intended to pursue the pro- 
fession of painting, which he studied under Mr. West: but not possessing the 
kind of talent suited to attain distinction in this pursuit, he wisely renounced 
it ; and devoted himself tothe science of civil engineering. This he pursued 
with great ardour, and under great advantages for many years, in France 
and England. In the latter country he publish eda very elegant work on a 
new mode of navigating canals with small boats, and doing without locks, by 
having the boats taken trom one level to another, by means of inclined planes. 
This system never met with much encouragement, and Genera Andreossi, 
in his history of the canal of Languedoc, considers it as a retrograde move- 
ment in the infancy of the art. He introduced into Paris, in the year 1800, 
panoramas, for which he obtained a patent of importation, which-was a lu- 
crative enterprise, undertaken in conjunction with the late Mr. Barlow. It was 
curious, that though this admirable mode of representing extensive subjects had 
been for so many years known in England, and even in this country, it was 
not only unknown in France, but the artists and philosophers were perfectly 
incredulous about the efiect ; though when tliey saw it, they were extremely 
delighted, and these representations have since become very numerous. In 
France he first took up his scheme of submarine navigation, for the purpose 
of destroying ships of war. He pursued this idea pertinaciously for many 
years, and the only result was the production of a very cur ious, but nearly 
useless machine. The French government refused to purchase it; the Eng- 
lish government, however, entered into the scheme. A vessel was blown up 
in the Downs, in ‘the presence of Mr. Pitt, Sir Sidney Smith and others ; the 
expense of these experiments was considerable, and they gave Mr. Fulton, 
besides a pension, 800 pounds sterling, for which his name was in the red 
book ; though it was said, that he commuted this pension for the sum of 
10,000 pounds. It was partly through the friendship of Lord Stanhope, dur 
ing the ministry of Lord Sidmouth, that these transactions occurred. After 
this he came back to his own country, convinced of the importance of this Nau- 
tilus, Catamaran ov Torpedo invention ; it bore these names, in the order they 
stand in Frances England and the United States. He did not meet with much 
success in this lan here. tle was engaged in what may be considered a 
branch of it at the time of his death, w hich was owing in part to the great 
exertions he made - reciting the steam frigate in readiness. The eventual 
success of this vessel may be doubtfal, but there are many experienced men 
who are sanguine in the b lief, t that it will produce a most important epoch in 
the system of deience for bays and harbours, and in some degree prevent an 
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anchoring blockade. Certainly, a ball proof battery, firing red hot 32 pound 
balls, with the power of advancing or receding at pleasure, independent of 
wind or tide, at the rate of six or seven miles an hour, is a formidable engine, 
and diflering in many respects from any at present known. But Mr. Fulton’s 
greatest service to his country and the world, is the improvement, which, when 
we consider its efiects, we may style magnificent, of navigating rivers and 
lakes, by the powerof steam, In this country, where rivers and inland wa- 
ters are of such immense extent, the advantages can be hardly realized in cal- 
culation. Manyof the western rivers were betore only of use for descent, they 
were neverremounted. Now they are navigated against the current to their 
source. The facilis descensus was given by nature; the revocare gradum is 
owing to wir. Fulton. He received a very large income from these boats, but 
all his receipts were devoted to carry his plans more widely into effect. There 
perhaps never existed a man with more enthusiastick ardour or more extensive 
views for the internal improvement of his country. ‘The death of such acha- 
racter in the midst of his career, is a severe national loss. 

In Pennsylvania. W. Preston, Esq. aged 78, an active officer in the war of 
the revolution. General John Rhea of Trenton. Frederick Smith, Esq. aged 
83, formeriy Chief Justice of New Jersey. Colonel Francis Johnson, aged 
66, an officer of the revolationar y war. Richard Soderstrom, Esq. at the age 
of 72, Consul General of Sweden. He had resided in the United States 32 
years. 

In Virginia. Hon. David Bard, a member of Congress from Pennsylvania. 

In Carolina. General Arnoldas Vanderhorst. 

At New Orleans. General Byrd Smith. 


DEATHS OF REMARKA®LE PERSONS ABROAD. 


In Russia. At Zarko Zelo, the coleh ced Count Armfeldt. Near Moscow, 
Mr. Baleschofi, aged 113. At St. Pore: burg, the Princess of Tarent, eminent 
for her virtues and devoted loyalty to the Bourbons. 

In Germany. The Langrave ot Hesse, at the age of 88. At Geneva, the 
Marquis of Bute. At Vienna, Baron Scull, minister of the King of Wirtem- 
burg, suicide. ‘The Prince de Ligne, field marshal of the Austrian empire, at 
the age of 80. The Prince de Ligne, was remarkable for the gayety and 
sprightliness of his character in very old age. He was knewn to allthe inha- 
bitants of Vienna, by whom he was much admired and beloved His general 
character may be gather< d from two volumes, extracted from the voluminous 
coliection of his works, and published four or five years since, ene of them by 
Madame de Stael. He had been for a long werted one of the most brilliant 
wits and courtiers in Europe; the companion of Joseph 2d, of Catharine of 
Russia, and Maria Antoinette. He wasa striking example of the virtues and 
vices of acourticr of theold school. The style of his wit, both in writing and 
conversation, was a close imitation of the Chevalier de Boufilers. His prin- 
cipality was in the Low Countries, and he suffered much by the troubles in 
Flanders that preceded the French revolution; since which period he had 
principally resided at Vienna. At Berlin, General de Lestocq, who was vers 
distinguished in the last campaigns of the late war. 

In France. M. Couchery, director of the newspapers, and one of the per- 
sons formerly banished to Cayenne. The Princess de Leon; while waiting 
for her carriage to go to a party, her dress caught fire, and she was burnt to 
death. General Count Legrand; one of the most distinguished officers of 
Napoleon. M. Boichat, an eminent sculptor, and member of the class of 
Fine Arts of the Institute. At Calais, Lady Hamilton, famous for her beauty, 
her accomplishments and frailty. She was originally taken from very humble 
life by the late Hon. Charles Grenville, and after some vears he sent her to Na- 
ples with an introduction to his relative Siv William Hamilton, for a long time 
the British minister at that court. Hie married her; she then became intimate 
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with the Queen of Naples, meddled with the political events that followed the 
irruption of the French. She seconded the vengeance of the Queen against 
the unfortunate Pignatelli aud the other Neapolitan patriots, and by her infiu- 
ence over Lord Nelson induced him to deliver them over to execution, in viola- 
tion of a solemn capitulation ; an act that must forever stain the character of 
that great commander r. He was so completely fascinated by her, that his re- 
putation has been most seriously injured, and in this connexion the least blame 
was on her side. The advantage derived from the last glorious action which 
terminated his life, the English nation in some degree owe to her. It was her 
persuasion and influence that induced him to go to the Admiralty, when they of- 
fered him the command of the fleet that gained the victory of Trafalgar. Hier 
most unpardonable action in relation to bis character, was the publication of the 
silly and contemptible letters, that were given to the publick last year. She pre- 
tended that it was done against her will, but there can be little doubt but she was 
impelled by sordid motives to this disgraceful publication. In Paris, Madamoi- 
selle Raucour, a celebrated actress of the Theatre Francais, and a woman of 
respectable character, died in January, at Paris, at the age of 60. When the 
corpse was taken to the Church of St. Roque, to have the last ceremonies $s per- 
formed, they found the doors locked, and all entrance was refused. The old 
customs of the Catholick Church were revived, that refused christian burial to 
actors and actresses! The agitation became extreme, more than 20,000 people 
assembled ; a message was sent tothe Tuilleries to the King; he returned an 
answer that he could not interfere with the regulations of the spiritual authori- 
ties. The tumult increased; a second deputation was sent to his majesty, and 
at the same time a unanimous declaration of all the performers on the theatres 
of Paris, that if the ceremonies were not performed, they would all of them re- 
nuvoce their religion and turn Lutherans. This brought trom the King an order 
to the priesthood to perform the funeral rites over the body of Madamoiselle 
Raucour. The populace cried out vive le Roi—a bas les Calotees—a bas les 
Calolins—au diable les Calotins! A large number of troops were brought for- 
ward to quell the tumult, fortunately no lives were lost. One of the most bar- 
barous and absurd pieces of ancient superstition was here attempted to be re- 
vived ; the agitation of the people extorted from the government an injunction 
to the priests, to practise the usual funeral rites, which however were at last im- 
pertectly periormed. 

nE ngiand. Vice Admiral Sir Henry Stanhope. James Kennedy, by trade 
a tailor, at the age of 106. He could recollect the time when he had made a suit 
of clothes for one shilling. Joanna Southcott, a distempered tanatick, who in 
this enlightened age, and in that “ thinking’ country, found more than 100,000 
followers ; among whom were some clerey men, and several people of weaith 
and consideration. She was born in Devonshire, and her character in early life 
was not spotless. She changed her residence to diiierent parts of the country, 
where the blasphemous extravagance and incoherent absurdity of her writings 
and predictions, were received with the utmost devotion and respect by ber nu- 
merous votaries. The newspapers, and indeed many of the rational part of 
the publick, were urgent for the interference of both the ecclesiastical and civil 
power; and despicable as the imposture was, it had nearly caused very serious 
embarrassment. Fortunately those in power acted with good sense and discre- 
tion, and though they watched did not interfere, but left the deception to perish 
of itself, with the miserable creature who had raised it. The extent of this de- 
lusion, in a country like England, forms the most wonderful example of the 
crodemty and infatuation of mankind, that has happened in modern times. 
Henry Thornton, Esq. M. P. a man distinguished for his virtues and phiian- 
th: Ops 

In freland, by a fall from his horse, the Duke of Dorset, at the age of 21; 
a voung ‘noble inan of most excellent character. ‘The Rey. Claudius Buchanan ; : 
he is well known for his exertions to diffuse christianity in India, and his know- 
ledge of the oriental languages. At the time of his death he was engaged in 
superintending an edition of the scriptures in the Syriack language. At Cork, 
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the Right Reverend Dr. Moylan, Catholick Bishop of Cork, at the advanced 
age of 80. Dr. Moylan enjoyed the friendship of the late Duke of Portland, 
Mr. Pitt and Mr. Burke, and descended to the grave, venerated by all parties 
and persuasions. 

In Tunis. The Bey of Tunis died suddenly while holding a council. 

In Constantinople. Solomon Lipman Dezember, a Jew, one of the mos: 
wealthy of his countrymen. He once supported in a time of scarcity 8,000 
Jews. His immense wealth, supposed to amount to many millions of dollars. 
had been seized by the Turkish government. 








